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INTRODUCTION 


ore than six hundred high school teachers and principals gathered 
Mc. Teachers College on January 24, 1942, to consider questions 
relating to “The High School Teacher and the War Emergency.” 

In the opening general session in the morning Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs’ stated that we must face the fact that “unfortunately it cannot 
be denied that the enemies of democracy are more definite in what they 
want, superior in making long-term plans for its attainment, and more 
persistent in carrying out their program.” He stated and discussed eight 
questions that confront teachers in the present emergency: 


1. What sort of new world do we want? 
2. How can we contribute to clarifying the meanings of democracy? 


3. How can we prepare youth to share effectively in solving post-war 
problems? 


4. How can we learn and teach how to sacrifice willingly for desired 
general welfare? 


5. How can we give youth perspective and also appreciation of permanent 
values? 


6. How can we learn and teach how to select trustworthy leaders? 
1 Professor Briggs’ address, under the title “Cassandra Speaks,” was published in School 
and Society for February 7, 1942. 
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7. How can we contribute to keep morale high? 
8. How can we preserve education by justifying the schools to the public? 


“Teachers,” concluded Professor Briggs, “can knit sweaters, roll 
bandages, act as air-raid wardens, buy victory bonds, and perform other 
such services in common with other citizens. But unlike most of their 
fellows they have an unrivaled opportunity and a high duty to perform 
the unique functions of leadership that their education fits them for and 
that their employment obligates them to accept. If they are worthy 
teachers, they will become worthy leaders in democracy.” 

Professor Merle Curti, whose address on “Immediate Problems of the 
Schools” follows, analyzed the general problem of the preservation of 
democracy into some of its specific applications to high school class- 
rooms and activities. 

In the afternoon thirteen discussion groups were held, in which the 
special opportunities and problems of teachers of Business and Voca- 
tional Education, of English, of the Education of the Exceptional, of the 
Fine and Industrial Arts, of Foreign Languages, of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, of Home Economics, of Mathematics, of 
Music, of Natural Sciences, of Social Studies, and of Speech were con- 
sidered. A discussion group for high school principals, under the chair- 
manship of Professor Will French, was also held. Summaries of each of 
the thirteen discussions appear in this issue following Professor Curti’s 
address. 

The arrangements for the Conference were made by a committee 
whose members were Lennox Grey, Professor of English, Chairman; 
Donald P. Cottrell, Professor of Education; and Erling M. Hunt, Pro- 
fessor of History. At the request of teachers who attended the sessions 
some follow-up meetings have been planned. 
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Immediate Problems of the Schools 


MERLE CURTI 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


INCE the seventeenth century the European struggles between the old 
S and the new, between progress and reaction, between liberalism and 
despotism, have affected American education. What was thought about 
colonial schools and colleges, and what was done in them, reflected 
the titanic battles of Catholics and Protestants and the struggles of the 
rising middle classes against a dying feudalism and a mighty monarchism 
in Europe. In the last quarter of the eighteenth century and in the first 
decades of the nineteenth, another crisis in Europe left its impact on 
American education. The Americans had just made a revolution of their 
own in which they presumed to write a new chapter of freedom, reason, 
humanity, prosperity, and peace in the world’s history. They quite 
naturally took to heart the lessons of the philosophers of the Enlighten- 
ment and wrote plans for an educational system designed to advance the 
freedom of the individual and the security and well-being of republican 
institutions. Crusaders for free public schools sought to prevent perver- 
sion of republicanism into anything like Napoleonic demagoguery. To 
jump many generations ahead, the conflict between the Allies and the 
Central Powers in the second decade of the present century not only 
affected American education—American education for the first time 
became a factor in the struggles between freedom and tyranny in the 
Old World. Twenty-four years ago Teachers College was not sponsor- 
ing an all-day conference on war and the high school teacher, but its 
staff and high school teachers in the metropolitan area and over the land 
were then, as now, immensely concerned with problems of war. 


TOTALITARIANISM CHALLENGES DEMOCRACY 


Before posing the immediate problems we face and the long-run issues 
associated with them, I want to make as clear as I can an even more 
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encompassing, underlying, and long-range consideration which, in my 
judgment, is basic to any and all efforts to see clearly our problems, im- 
mediate and future. We may well confuse, rather than clarify, hinder 
rather than help, both the war effort itself and the reconstruction unless 
we remember at every point that the present war must be thought of as 
an incident, a vastly important and critical incident to be sure, but after 
all only an incident in a long process. This process extends in time far 
back of the events of December 7 and December 11, 1941. We are not 
certain of very much, but we are sure that the process will extend long 
beyond the formal declaration of an armistice and the signing of peace 
terms—whatever these terms may be. In other words, we must not for- 
get that in modern society the line separating so-called peace and actual, 
overt war has become a very thin line. War was of course actually being 
fought before December 7 on many levels—ideological, diplomatic, 
economic. We must remember that it will, almost certainly, continue to 
be fought at least to some extent on these levels long after the armistice. 

The reason—the chief reason—for this lies in a fact to which we have 
all given lip service but which on the whole we have never really under- 
stood, never really integrated with our thinking and our behavior. | 
mean the fact that we, the peoples of the so-called civilized world, are 
living in a revolutionary age. The conflicts of this revolutionary age be- 
came acute in this country in the 1930’s—though, in fact, they were 
apparent long before the crash of 1929. The depression, the efforts to 
cope with it, the rise and threat of totalitarianisms were ominous world- 
wide symptoms, What precipitated this revolution which now strikes the 
whole world? It was the breakdown of the effort to sustain sovereign 
nationalisms in a highly interdependent world. It was the breakdown of 
the old type of individualistic capitalism in a society which, thanks to 
technology and to other factors, had in reality become ever more col- 
lectivistic. It was the breakdown of the efforts, within the older frame- 
work of parliamentary institutions and the civil liberties, to solve the 
problems inherent in these dislocations. 

Democracy as we have known it in its imperfect and only partly 
realized form was and is challenged by this revolution. It was challenged 
not only by the emergence of the totalitarianisms abroad that endeavored 
to cope with the basic problems produced by nationalism and capitalism, 
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problems which the older type of liberalism had failed to solve. Democ- 
racy was also challenged by the emergence within our own American 
society of incipient patterns of fascism that often hid themselves behind 
masks of Americanism. I have shown in a recent article how totali- 
tarianism in its European and in its American forms made positive im- 
pacts on our schools and on our non-school education agencies, as 
German and Russian and Italian totalitarianism became influential in 
the United States.’ 

The dislocations and changes I have referred to—dislocations and 
changes with which you are all perfectly familiar—resulted from 
anachronistic features of our social order and from the failure of efforts 
made within the framework of inherited institutions and ideas to work 
out new solutions, new adjustments, new syntheses. The present war is, 
I repeat, an incident in the larger revolutionary process. It springs in- 
evitably from seeds that were sown—and from the fact that other seeds 
were not sown. It is an inevitable result of failures to meet by rational 
and humane efforts the issues of a revolutionary situation. This revolu- 
tionary situation will not be resolved, in fact, it will become more acute 
when the actual fighting ceases. This, surely, must have been in the mind 
of Vice-President Wallace when he said, “The overthrow of Hitler is 
only half the battle; we must build a world in which our human and 
natural resources are used to the utmost if we are to win a complete 
victory.” 

It is, of course, impossible to foresee with any great clarity or certainty 
the character of the configurations that are emerging in this revolu- 
tionary age. That these will be affected by the length of the war, by the 
psychology it engenders, and, obviously, by those nations most respon- 
sible for gaining the victory, anyone can see. But it is also fairly clear 
that, regardless of all these factors, the next stages in the larger process 
must take certain directions, must have certain general characteristics. 
There will be much more planning. Who is to plan and for whom? 
It seems clear that there will be, in some form or another, a public service 
state. What will be our relations as teachers to this? How will the in- 
creased emphasis on administration implied in a public service state 

‘For further discussion of this theme and of some of the ideas touched upon in this 


introduction, see Curti, Merle, “The Impact of Totalitarianism on American Education,” 
The Educational Forum, Vol. 6, pp. 5-18, November, 1941. 
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affect the older pattern of Congressional government and local contro] 
in many areas? There will be far more emphasis on work for all—on 
preventing unemployment and unemployables and on relating training 
for work to actual working needs regardless of the circumstances of 
birth, residence, and income. How will this emphasis on vocational train- 
ing affect high school programs and especially the relations of subject 
matter areas to vocational areas? Assuming that the anti-Axis powers will 
be the victors, there will be either a cooperative and more or less demo- 
cratic association of nations, or there will be some sort of an Anglo- 
Russian-American imperialism, with cleavages no doubt in its Operation 
and immensely important new issues emerging from these cleavages. The 
Arab world, Latin America, the Far East will doubtless assume much 
larger roles in our thinking, planning, decisions. What will govern these 
plans, ideas, and decisions? May totalitarian ideas thrown out the front 
door sneak in at the back? 

It is obvious that we cannot wisely discuss the ways in which we are 
now to contribute to winning the war in its present form without also 
discussing how these actions are likely to affect the youths on whom we 
have some influence, or their equipment for meeting the problems in 
the next stage of the struggle. We must, in other words, remember con- 
stantly that means do affect ends. The larger struggle will be won by 
the side that has, not merely superior resources, but a superior under- 
standing of those resources—material and human—, of the causes of the 
present acute crisis, and of the governments and systems and peoples 
engaged on each side in fighting on land, on sea, and in the air. The war 
will be won, in its largest sense, by the side that has the greatest ability 
to control natural and human environment for specified ends with a 
minimum of muffing, impasses, and contradictions. Thus, while we are 
contributing to winning the war in the more immediate sense, we must 
make as sure as it is humanly possible to do that these contributions are 
real contributions not only to subduing our enemies but also to all that 
promises to make a victory in the larger sense possible and probable. 

With this background and setting, let us now proceed to more specific 
considerations. Some of these will most certainly arouse in many of you 
doubts, questions, or outright objection. These can be (will be, I hope) 
threshed out in the discussion groups. 
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SPECIFIC TASKS OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


The first problem we face is this: how can we, as subject matter teach- 
ers, make our work contribute effectively to the war effort without also 
contributing to a sense of insecurity on the part of our students, without 
stimulating emotions of fear, without arousing hysteria and hatred in- 
compatible with winning the peace? On the one hand, we are all aware 
that morale is indivisible, that the war effort must be a united effort, that 
it must include high school youth as an important element in society. We 
are all aware, I am sure, of the educational importance of having every- 
one—even the handicapped youth of high school age—feel that he or 
she is helping in this war effort. We are anxious that this feeling of help- 
fulness be based so far as possible on a genuine helpfulness—not merely 
a perfunctory, superficial helpfulness. We are aware that the human kind 
i, not merely a rational being—that ideas alone, even truths alone, must 
be implemented by emotion, feeling, and action; hence boys and girls 
must feel that they are really helping. 

On the other hand, however, we are also aware of the dangers involved 
in emotions and in mere action as action. Some of us can remember what 
happened during World War I when emotions became so dominant as 
a result of the efforts to arouse war morale, to have one and all par- 
ticipate in the common cause, that reason, judgment, and the main- 
tenance of sufficiently free minds to test current ideas and policies were 
left little room for functioning. Often the critics of a given policy are 
best able to detect weaknesses, inconsistencies, and dangers in a given 
course of action. We know that the objectives of wars frequently 
change during the course of the fighting. We know from our experi- 
ences in the years immediately following the last World War something 
of the ill consequences of the war emphasis on mass emotions. We know 
that emphasis on mass feelings may, unless accompanied by thoughtful 
consideration of larger issues and of postwar years, thrust youth from 
a war-bred sense of unity, purpose, and cooperative participation into a 
postwar abyss of futility, insecurity, and despair. To this point there 
have been, fortunately, far less hysteria and undue emotional hatred 
than in the last World War. But we must be alert to the likelihood that 
as the war continues, these emotions will become more pronounced, We 
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must try to prevent, so far as possible, the helpless, hysterical feeling 
which war engenders—especially total war with the possibility of civilian 
bombings, bacteriological onslaughts, and general dislocation. 

Such specific questions as the following are involved here: what, for 
instance, can teachers of chemistry, biology, and physical health do to 
present to students and through students to parents, the best knowledge 
regarding bacteriological and chemical warfare and the best precautions 
against these? How can this be done without arousing undue fears and 
without creating panic and hypochondria, without undermining the 
very small but precious sense of security that adolescent youth still 
possess? How can the social studies promote morale through giving an 
understanding of our war aims and our strength, through heightening 
the feeling of unity at home and with our allies, without oversimplifying 
the causes of the war and thus contributing to unreasoned hatred of our 
enemies? How can teachers of English and Speech help pupils to express 
clearly American ideals and war aims and at the same time to distinguish 
between fact and propaganda and rumor? 

The second leading problem faced by subject matter teachers is the 
maintenance of balance between the application of our subjects to imme- 
diately practical war tasks on the one hand; and, on the other, the 
maintenance of the permanent underlying values we believe our sub- 
jects have for making better individuals and for sustaining the civilization 
which in part rests on organized knowledge. If mathematics and natural 
science become war mathematics and war science, may not some of the 
disciplinary values of these subjects, and, especially, some of the values 
inherent in these subjects for peacetime activities, be sacrificed? The 
same question may be asked of the languages, the social studies, music, 
art, and home economics. We are educating youth not only for war 
efforts but for peace and reconstruction. We must maintain some balance 
between these two aspects or functions of our work. How are we to do 
this under the war pressures we shall be subject to and to which, as 
patriotic teachers, we want to be sensitive? 


We need to ask how teachers of mathematics can make it clear that 
the mathematics of the war effort is not essentially different or more 
important than that of the time of peace that lies ahead. Is it not true that 
the mathematics of commercial aviation is essentially the same as that 
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which goes into the construction and operation of a military plane? Is it 

ible for mathematics to make a special contribution without sacri- 
ficing the fundamental parts of the subject that are of basic importance 
for social efficiency whether in war or in peace? 

Thinking of another basic subject, we may ask, in Professor Lennox 
Grey’s words, how can English teachers “keep our American lines of 
communication open” through emphasizing the necessity of being able to 
give clear directions and to follow them? In other words, how can Eng- 
lish teachers develop effective spokesmanship for war purposes, without 
sacrificing too many of the contributions English has to make to in- 
dividual personal adjustment, to the aesthetic and recreational values in 
English that are necessary to the continuance of culture? Again, con- 
sidering another field, how can the teachers of foreign languages empha- 
size adequately the contributions their subjects have to make to an under- 
standing of the psychology of the peoples speaking those languages and 
at the same time continue to do justice to the larger cultural values 
inherent in these languages? How can the social studies, without jeopard- 
izing the fundamentals of these studies, take on the new tasks of pro- 
moting an understanding of Latin America, the Far East, and the events 
of the war? How can the social studies teacher contribute to the or- 
ganization and promotion of defense-bond subscriptions and to the in- 
crease in the production of goods, in addition to carrying what was 
already more than a full-time program? How can all this be done with- 
out sacrificing the aspects of the social studies training that transcend 
the immediate emergency? 

The third leading problem which, as teachers of the subject matter 
fields we face, is the conservation of our work when, in the interest of 
economy and immediate war tasks, we shall hear renewed and far-reach- 
ing demands to curtail so-called “frills” and “non-essential” subjects, 
especially music and the arts. With the increased importance the war 
effort will give to the vocational subjects, how are we to make clear to 
the American public that the allegedly less practical subjects are in fact 
of indispensable value both for the war effort and for winning the peace? 
How can teachers of art more effectively use their subject matter and 
methods to promote the unity and defense of the nation, the destruction 
of fascism, the ignorance, reaction, intolerance, and greed inherent in 
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totalitarianism? How can the workers in the arts make clear to the public 
that fascism has had to silence the spirit of freedom that art implies and 
generates, and that art is vital to our people’s happiness and morale? How 
can, again, teachers of the arts meet the attacks of enemies of a demo- 
cratic culture against the arts in the schools by showing that art, in war 
as in peace, belongs to the people, and, in Professor Ray Faulkner's 
words, “is theirs to use as a weapon in their struggle for freedom”? 
And how can those of us not in the field of the arts, those of us in the 
social studies, in home economics, in business and vocational education, 
aid our colleagues in the arts? 

The fourth leading problem we face is that of emphasizing the life- 
conserving values of our fields and of doing far more than we have been 
doing to make these real and meaningful. War is inevitably a process of 
destruction of life and of many of the values of civilization. How can 
we, even in the midst of war, make our subjects contribute more ef- 
fectively to the life-conserving values without interfering with, even 
while promoting, the war effort itself? The basic conception of democ- 
racy is not only multiple participation in decisions and the possibility 
of multiple leadership. It is also enlargement of the values of life on all 
levels for all people. In a war fought to make possible the preservation 
of democracy as a way of life, but a war which, like all wars, will in- 
evitably be one of destruction of life and values, how can we, as subject 
matter teachers, help to conserve life and extend and enrich the democ- 
racy that promises the enhancement of life for all? Can the social studies 
help prepare for a more lasting peace by more realistic treatment of past 
settlements and efforts to establish international order, and by consider- 
ing proposals now advanced for coming settlements? We hope so; but 
we must not forget the warning of Professor Erling M. Hunt a half- 
dozen years ago, that “increased attention to international affairs, past or 
present, is no guarantee for better understanding.” How can teachers 
of the natural sciences show the interdependence of scientific procedures 
and technology on the one hand and social welfare on the other? How 
can teachers of the natural sciences contribute to the conservation and 
extension of the good life by illuminating the problems involved in ef- 
fective utilization of human resources, health, material and energy re- 
sources in community planning? How can the arts strengthen the values 
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we are fighting for but that are endangered by that fighting—the free 
spirit, the democratic base of creative efforts and achievements? How 
can home economics, in addition to its immediate contributions to the 
war effort, foster those activities in the home so necessary to democratic 
living, individual and social well-being and morale? How can home 
economists, in addition to their contributions to the war nutrition pro- 
gram, help us at the same time to promote democracy by seeing that the 
third of the nation that is inadequately clothed, fed, and housed does not 
suffer further? How can teachers of physical education, in addition to 
giving first-aid instruction and shouldering innumerable other war tasks, 
promote the general program of physical fitness and well-being no less 
necessary in a democratic than in a totalitarian society, no less desirable 
for effective living in peace than in war? How can teachers of business 
and vocational education contribute to all these ends? Such questions are 
merely samples of many more that can and will be raised. 


OUR COMMON RESPONSIBILITIES 


In addition to these special problems and special contributions, we 
face, as a group, certain common problems accentuated by the war. 
How can we, as a group, contribute to the formation of habits of plan- 
ning demanded both by the war and by the peace? How can we, with- 
out jeopardizing other values in our subjects, make these subjects play a 
significant part in the community surveys that our pupils may make, in 
association with health officers, civic groups, and service clubs, in order 
to find out how the war effort is affecting individuals, families, organiza- 
tions, and businesses in the community, what the problems and needs 
of these are, and what can be done by community efforts to meet them? 
Similarly, how can we bring our subjects to bear on contributions our 
students may make to cooperative victory gardens, traffic control, prop- 
erty inventories, and field inspection trips? How can we, in short, con- 
tribute to planning efforts—planning efforts to win the war and the 
peace? How can we make our fields contribute to the cooperative, 
planning psychology which the American people have not yet come to 
see is so necessary not only for the war but for the peace? 

I have said we may be sure that the problem of work, the larger prob- 
lems of youth, will be accentuated by the war. How can we aid the 
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specialists in curriculum to revise programs in such way that a new 
synthesis of vocational-cultural values may be achieved? For, whether 
some of us like it or not, the vocational subjects, which have been com- 
ing so much to the fore in the past years, are certain to come much more 
to the fore both during and after the war. What can we all do to preserve 
the best values in the cultural subject matter fields and yet make adjust- 
ments between these fields and pressing vocational demands? How can 
we keep vocational training from being mere training, and make it truly 
educational? This is a big and important question: we must not, in the 
midst of our work as air wardens and food conservators, ignore it and 
its implications for the larger revolutionary process I have spoken about. 

In seeking answers to all these questions we may find at least limited 
value in keeping in mind certain educational experiences during World 
War I. It is clear, and some of you need only be reminded of it, that in 
the last war the schools were pretty thoroughly mobilized, regimented 
if you like, in the war effort. Much time and effort were spent in pub- 
licizing war defense bonds, the need of war gardens and food conserva- 
tion, the aims of the allied powers, the devilishness of the enemy. Military 
training at first suffered somewhat because the Army officers in charge 
of it in the schools where it existed were drawn into other work; but dur- 
ing the last months of the war, military training in the high schools made 
appreciable headway. All these efforts resulted in certain advantages 
and in certain disadvantages to education and to democracy: I shall not 
try to say to what extent these activities contributed to the actual win- 
ning of the war or to the improvement of morale. 

The integration of the schools with the war effort did more than any- 
thing else in the history of American education had done to break down 
the gulf between theory and practice, actuality and idea, and in so doing 
promoted John Dewey’s conception of education as life and as democ- 
racy. This was a great gain. It could have been a more significant gain 
had American teachers emphasized in greater degree than was commonly 
done the truly educational value of much of the war-time activity that 
was centered in the schools—had this activity been interpreted more 
effectively in terms of the long history of civilization, the specific aca- 
demic disciplines, the problems ahead after the armistice. I believe an 
opportunity was lost, and that it was largely the fault of subject matter 
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teachers, when these possibilities were not more largely taken advantage 
of and continued after the war. We rather tended to go back to busi- 
ness as usual, in education as on other levels of life. In so doing we helped 
sow the seeds of the bitter fruits we are now reaping. 

On the debit side, the coordination of the schools with defense activity 
frequently led to undue emotion if not to hysteria, to bitter hatreds, to 
the subordination of reason to fear, prejudice, and blind action. As 
was mentioned earlier, up to this point we have far less of this than in the 
last war. But this should not blind us to the danger. If the war continues 
as long as we must expect it to, emotion will inevitably become stronger. 
In view of the totalitarian emphasis on emotion in education and life and 
the seeming successes this has resulted in for the totalitarian powers, we 
will be ourselves tempted to subordinate the rational, humane values, to 
“blood and soil,” to unthinking “patriotism.” If we are parties to this 
tendency, if we do not hold out against it, we may well be contributing 
to a totalitarian victory even if the totalitarian powers are crushed. 
Without the truth, or the sustained effort to discover it, without the re- 
flective processes, without what we call reason, without respect for 
facts and actualities, we cannot win the peace. Without reason as a guide 
we cannot help conserve the best of the old in a revolutionary age, nor 
can we as teachers help to guide the nation, and the world, in the adjust- 
ments demanded by a new age. 














GROUP DISCUSSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


W hat Teachers Can Contribute 
in the Various Fields 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The task of meeting the tremendously increasing demands of business, 
industry, and government for trained personnel has made it necessary for 
schools throughout the country to reconsider their curricula in relation 
to these new demands. 

The Conference group which dealt with Business and Vocational Eduv- 
cation (Chairman, Professor Hamden L. Forkner) accepted the principle 
that every young person who will graduate from our schools in the 
future is likely to be required as a part of his educational program to 
prepare himself to render some kind of service to his country as a pro- 
duction worker. It was agreed that the programs of education, especially 
on the high school level, would have to be materially changed if the 
schools are to meet this new requirement. 

It was further agreed, however, that any change in emphasis should 
not overlook the need to give every student a good general education 
which would emphasize the importance of cooperative living, com- 
munity responsibility, and good citizenship. 

The members of the Conference group were agreed that, in order to 
meet this new demand, there must be a reeducation of a large part of the 
teaching staffs and administrators, who will be required to cast aside the 
traditional high school curricula and include practical work education 
for everyone as an integral part of the total program. 

Among the immediate and important needs which the members of 
this group recognize as urgent are the following: 


1. The additional need for young men in the machine industries of 
all kinds. 

2. The need of the armed forces for young men who are trained in 
essential office skills. 
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3. The need of the civil service, both local and national, for clerical 
workers who can perform at high levels of efficiency. 

4. The need of business and industry for young women who can do 
stenographic, record-keeping, office machine work, and replace store 
workers who are going into other industries and the armed forces. 


Among those who should be urged to enter training for these phases 
of war work are the following: 


1. The present high school seniors who are not now preparing for 
some active part in the war program. 

2, Those young people now out of school who should be enrolled in 
postgraduate courses of an intensive nature to prepare them as soon as 
possible to take part in the war program. 

3. Those adults in the community who once had marketable skills 
but who now need refresher courses to prepare them for a part in the 
war effort. 

4. Those young men awaiting draft or enlistment who want to have 
some special kind of service they can render upon entering the armed 
services. 


The point was stressed that intensive work should be the chief mark 
of these courses, with all nonessentials eliminated and teaching methods 
concentrated on getting the job done within the least possible time. 

It was agreed that teachers of skill subjects could best render patriotic 
service in today’s emergency by training others rather than by utilizing 
their efforts in war work for which they had no training or in fields in 
which others without training can successfully work. 

As a result of the Conference, the New York City Commercial Educa- 
tion Association is issuing a bulletin, under the editorship of Professor 
Forkner, which will outline plans for implementing the suggestions 
which grew out of the Conference. 


THELMA Porter, Secretary 
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ENGLISH 


More than seventy representative English teachers and heads of depart- 
ments from New York and vicinity discussed the role of the English 
teacher in the war emergency, under the co-chairmanship of Miss Monica 
D. Ryan, Principal of Far Rockaway High School, and Professor Ida A. 
Jewett of Teachers College. Members of the panel to lead discussion 
were Miss Mabel Bessey, Bay Ridge High School, Mr. Richard K. Cor- 
bin, Peekskill High School, Professor Lennox Grey, Teachers College, 
Mr. A. Barnett Langdale, President of the New York City Association 
of Teachers of English, Mr. A. H. Lass, Fort Hamilton High School, 
Dr. Dudley Miles, Evander Childs High School, Miss Clara A. Molendyk, 
Lafayette High School, Mrs. Helen Louise Cohen Stockwell, W ashing- 
ton Irving High School, and Mrs. Alice C. Wright, Abraham Lincoln 
High School. For keynote, Professor Jewett read a letter from a teacher 
who spoke of the “difficulty of keeping a sane perspective when 
patriotism is being stimulated to the sizzling point by numerous collec- 
tion drives for tin foil, old stamps, and wastepaper while courses of study 
are being scrapped.” With brisk interchange on the relative importance 
of tin foil and morale-building literature, the panel and the group as a 
whole stressed the need for feeling personally identified with our coun- 
try’s struggle through a variety of specific activities. As citizen, the 
English teacher has the definite obligation to help in tasks of general 
social and military usefulness; as teacher of English, he has certain 
special jobs. 

The range of responsibilities discussed was summarized as follows by 
Miss Molendyk near the close of the meeting: 


Directions English teachers should take 


1. Prepare pupils for the “realities”: military emergency, the peace 
that will follow the war, continuous change. 

2. Act as spokesmen in clarifying the meaning of democracy and in 
working it out in the classroom. 

3. Preserve democratic procedures on the part of the teacher as well 
as the student in the classroom. 

4. Act as guide to constructive conclusions (especially since certain 
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teachings seem to have led to cynicism in the past), to accurate think- 
ing, to elimination of prejudices and stereotypes. 
5. Work toward establishing a sense of values in the world today. 


Themes of value in the English class 


1. Those themes that lead to an appreciation of dynamic faith in what 
we fight for. 
2. Those that bear on privileges of individuals and, more than that, of 
the country in which they have a stake. 
3. Those that stress the sense of unity through encouragement of: 
(a) Participation in community activities, 
(b) Service as reflecting love of country, 
(c) Development of the unity of Americans as a “folk.” 
4. Those that stress the determination of what we are fighting for— 
in terms of our country and in terms of the morale of the individual. 


With respect to specifics, Miss Molendyk concluded as follows: “We 
must be precise in our own thoughts and plans . . . before we can pass 
anything on to the students in our classes.” The detailed minutes of the 
Conference reveal the following observations on this point: 

“For democracy in the classroom, students must learn to speak first 
to fellow students, not primarily to the teacher.” . . . “We shall do 
well to review what we have learned about teaching English and democ- 
racy to foreigners (where good will, not petty tyranny, is the key- 
note).” . . . “To meet the cynicism that has been current, we must 
give specific thought to the causes which prompt a young valedictorian 
to say, ‘We face a bleak future,’ and another student to write on a 
Regents’ Examination, “To succeed you have to be tough [thinking of 
Macbeth? ], but where does murder come in? Maybe I’m too idealistic.’ ” 
..+ “We may profitably think of Joe Louis’ comment on segregation 
in the Army, ‘Yes, there are many things wrong with this country, but 
Hitler wouldn’t make them any better.’” . . . “For effective spokes- 
manship we need collections of current speeches and key writings—by 
Roosevelt, Churchill, MacLeish—the Atlantic Charter, and so on.” .. . 
“For effective spokesmanship, too, our 100,000 English teachers must 
deal with the demand for young Americans who can give and under- 
stand clear instructions, as well as state clearly what they believe.” . . . 
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“We must think very definitely of the needs of the 25,000 boys and 
girls who will be leaving New York schools at Commencement next 
week, many to go into military service—whose first thought, like ours, 
should be winning the war.” . . . “We must have the kind of democratic 
teaching that comes from working on stage crews, living newspaper 
projects, digging into close-to-earth writings like ‘Mending Wall,’ and 
many others.” 

In response to the suggestion of Miss Ryan and others for follow-up 
on the meeting, two steps have been taken; (1) a canvassing of the 
group about future meetings, (2) the preparing of a compact mimeo- 
graphed “shop talk” bulletin, with the aid of the English Club, which 
will report further on specific emergency suggestions at the meeting, 
units of study which teachers have sent in, current publications, corre- 
spondence, and systematic interviews in the field. If the bulletin serves a 
useful clearinghouse function, it will be continued and sent periodically 
to those who were present at the meeting and others who may request it. 


Kerry SMITH, Secretary 


EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL 


In this Conference group fifty people from the metropolitan area who 
are deeply interested in the place and function of the education of the 
exceptional in the war emergency discussed for two hours—which all 
agreed was entirely too short a time—what they felt to be some of the 
pressing problems in the various areas of the exceptional. Under the able 
chairmanship of Dr. Meta L. Anderson, Director of Special Education 
in Newark, N. J., the discussion swung into high gear immediately and 
remained there until the close of the meeting. 

Although there was a wide range of interests represented and, nat- 
urally, some sincere differences of opinion regarding certain points, there 
was universal and emphatic agreement upon the following: 

The mobilization of maximum human resources for war purposes 
brings strikingly to the fore the potential and actual capacities and con- 
tributions of the exceptional and the necessity for capitalizing this force 
for national emergency purposes through educational and other meas- 
ures. In addition, the next few months and years may bring us face to 
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face with the problem of dealing with thousands who are suffering from 
war-inflicted handicaps. It is highly probable that hundreds of additional 
people should be trained in the field of the handicapped if we are to cope 
properly with war and postwar problems in the education of the ex- 
ceptional. 

More specifically, the group agreed that, in the main, the following 
needs existed: 

1. The need for teachers of the exceptional to analyze further the 
vocational opportunities that war and peace will present for the handi- 
capped. 

2. The need for a more careful analysis of the employability of the 
handicapped for positions which will probably be open. 

3. The need for closer cooperation of teachers with labor and industry 
in order to arrive at practical programs for educating the handicapped 
for positions which have or will be left vacant. 

4. The need to discover potential leaders among the gifted and to 
assist them in preparing for leadership in the various tasks of war and 
peace which lie ahead. In this connection it was pointed out that there 
are many gifted among certain classes of the handicapped. Also that, in 
addition to the intellectually gifted, there are those with special talents 
in leadership and organization, in mechanical areas, in the arts, and in 
other areas. 

5. The need for acquainting school administrators with the problems 
of the exceptional and for teachers of the exceptional to become more 
familiar with administrative problems. 

6. The need for research to determine more definitely what types and 
degrees of abilities are suited to what kinds and amount of work in 
various fields. 

7. The need to set up some long-range (three to five years) field 
experiments in which the schools and outside interested agencies, in- 
cluding labor and industry, would cooperate and attempt to determine 
more accurately what the best types of programs for the development of 
various kinds of the exceptional should be. 

8. The need for all teachers of the exceptional to study more care- 
fully the social and economic conditions of today in order to secure a 
more realistic insight into the ways in which they may assist the excep- 
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tional to take advantage of the opportunities the present emergency 
offers. 

Plans have now been laid for the group to meet again at two luncheon 
conferences, on Saturday, March 7, and Saturday, March 14, at the Men’s 
Faculty Club, Columbia University. At these conferences, Mr. John 
Seidel, President of the American Vocational Association, Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner, Chief Adviser for Workers in Business and Voca- 
tional Education, Teachers College, and Professor Harold F. Clark, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, will discuss the question: “What 
jobs are open or probably will be open because of the selective service 
draft and the need of war industries?” It is probable that this Conference 
will be followed by at least one or two more in the spring in which the 
group will discuss ways in which we may better prepare our exceptional 
to fill certain of these jobs. 


Hersert B. Bruner, Coordinator 
Jane Mitts, Secretary 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


From the discussion of the Conference group in Fine and Industrial 
Arts, of which Professor Ray Faulkner was Chairman, one basic prin- 
ciple emerged clearly: that if democracy is to be successfully defended 
it must, above all, be exemplified and practiced by those who under- 
take its defense, both in public life and in the classroom. In short, fight- 
ing for democracy implies the preservation of the things for which 
democracy stands, among which the right of all individuals to a full 
cultural life is of prime importance. Art educators, like all Americans 
determined to find their place in the common effort of the whole nation, 
can contribute with their special training to the formation of the type 
of personality equipped to carry on and extend the democratic process. 

At this time it is difficult to foresee all the implications for art educa- 
tion that arise out of the present situation; certainly the complex prob- 
lems which confront us are not to be solved completely by two hours’ 
discussion, Yet general directions are already clear, and the findings of 
the panel may be summed up as follows: 


1. The preservation and defense of democracy presupposes, above all 
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else, the existence of a mass of well-integrated and culturally aware in- 
dividuals for whom free expression, and consequently a basically demo- 
cratic attitude, is the normal pattern of life. 

2, Art educators, working within their own field, can and must supply 
the American people, and especially the students in the school, with the 
rich opportunities for free expression that are essential to the develop- 
ment of a socially valuable individual. This contribution can be made in 
two ways: 

First, the democratic process must be so inherent in the method of 
teaching and in classroom procedure that it will become a natural part 
of the student’s response to any life situation, so that he will be prepared 
to make his contribution to the present war effort and to the task of re- 
construction that will arise out of the ultimate peace. 

Second, the art educator must be sensitive to the needs of the im- 
mediate defense effort, and see that the student has an opportunity to 
receive instruction that will help him meet them. 

3. A reexamination of the whole curriculum is in order. There will be 
questions of reemphasis where established subjects are involved, as well 
as the addition of new material with direct bearing on the defense 


program. 


To implement this program is not a light task, nor is it one to be 


accomplished with words. It is a task that will demand energetic action 


and rapid adjustment of all concerned. Out of this preliminary discussion 
must come the discovery of specific ways in which art education can 
make its contribution to the present great effort of the American people. 
“We must see that our culture, itself born of freedom, illuminates, inten- 
sifies, and gives meaning to the war fought to maintain the life and the 
spirit from which it takes its nourishment... .” 


VERNON Cark, Secretary 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


The meeting of the Foreign Language group, attended by about 
twenty high school teachers and professors of modern languages, was 
in effect a planning session for a full-scale meeting in Lincoln School 
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Auditorium on March 21, 1942. Professor Daniel P. Girard, as Chair- 
man, opened the discussion by quoting Dr. J. W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, to the effect that: “Isolationism js 
gone for good in the United States” and that as a result “it behooves 
educators to reexamine curricula . . . and to sweep away many of its 
provincial aspects,” through more attention to geography, economics, 
and foreign languages. 

Relating this to the statement of Professor Merle Curti’s that the 
winning side of the present conflict would control the human environ- 
ment, Mr. S. Pred of Evander Childs High School pointed out that, since 
it will be our task to reconstruct the war-afflicted areas, it is of utmost 
importance that we give our students adequate linguistic training in order 
that they may properly understand the languages and the psychologies 
of the peoples involved. He emphasized the fact that we must make our 
field alive and real, not confining ourselves to our textbooks, but broad- 
ening our courses through the use of libraries, museums, films, and other 
means, such as the publication La Semaine a New-York, which informs 
the teachers and students of various French activities taking place out- 
side of school. Similar publications exist for other languages. “To use 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs’ words,” he added, “it is our duty to 
rejuvenate education.” 

Dr. Edmond A. Méras, Chairman of the Department of Romance 
Languages of Townsend Harris High School and President of the 
Metropolitan Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
French, discussed some of the salient linguistic problems of today. Asa 
very practical matter, he pointed out that the enemy nations have great 
numbers of capable linguists who are able to do work as propagandists, 
fifth columnists, and intelligence officers, while in the United States there 
is a great scarcity of such linguists. German and Italian are seldom taught 
in our schools. Portuguese is not taught at all. French has dropped con- 
siderably. Spanish, while it is on the increase, is still not taught enough. 
Even in our universities, the study of Japanese is practically nonexistent. 
Since victory in the war will most likely come only with an Allied in- 
vasion of Europe, we must immediately launch a program which will 
emphasize the practical oral and written aspects of foreign languages. 

General discussion followed. It was agreed that the new stress upon 
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oral work would necessitate a thorough revamping of our textbooks, 
methods, Regents’ requirements. The rapid-reading approach must be 
modified greatly, and teachers must be trained to do oral work. In this 
connection, Professor Albert Louis Cru of Teachers College pointed 
out that many foreign language teachers are unable to speak their lan- 
guages properly. We must strive to teach large numbers of persons to 
speak good French, since the German defeat, like all past ones, may take 
place on French soil. Professor E. H. Hespelt of New York University 
stressed the fact that any Axis diplomatic successes at Rio de Janeiro 
were partly due to the failure of our people to understand the languages 
and cultures of South America. 

On conclusion of the discussion, Dr. Méras offered the following sum- 
marizing resolution which was unanimously approved: 

Be it resolved that in this emergency all educational programs empha- 
size and increase the study of languages by— 


1. Recommending the general introduction of language study early 
enough to permit a six-year sequence in at least one language. 
2. Requiring the study of two, or even three languages, together with 
an increase in accelerated courses for the linguistically gifted. 
3. Recommending more emphasis upon the oral and practical side of 
language study in order to meet the present need for 
(2) Better preparation of more persons for posts in the Intelligence 
Service, as translators, interpreters, stenographers, censors, clerks, 
and radio announcers, 
(b) Better preparation of good-will ambassadors for Latin-American 
countries and elsewhere to improve social and economic relations, 
(c) Preparation of enlisted soldiers and future soldiers for foreign 
military service, and 
(d) Better preparation of linguistically trained persons for the social 
reconstruction of the war-afflicted areas. 


A committee of three was appointed to plan another meeting of for- 
eign language teachers to be held shortly. Those appointed were Dr. 
Méras, Professor Hespelt, and Professor Cru. 

Harovp Rocers, Secretary 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION 


The problems discussed by the group, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Herbert Walker, Director of Health and Physical Education, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Public Schools, centered around physical fitness and mili- 
tary training. Physical fitness, it was decided, is an all-inclusive term 
which, from the medical point of view, means freedom from disease and 
defects, and good nutrition; and from the physical point of view, means 
strength, endurance, and agility. It was suggested that the secondary 
school teacher could assist in developing these qualities not only in the 
school but also in the community through cooperation with various 
agencies. 

The following problems pertaining to the major areas were discussed: 


Health Education 

Draft exemptions indicate that there are many eye, ear, and teeth 
defects. This suggests the need for extension and intensification of health 
service and health instruction programs. It was brought out that several 
communities plan to: 


1. Extend the health service to all children in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

2. Include in health instruction, courses in first aid, home nursing, 
nutrition, consumer education, and air-raid protection. 


It was suggested that, for the out-of-school age group, the school 
should cooperate with existing community agencies in disseminating in- 
formation concerning nutrition, communicable diseases, first aid, and 
other significant areas. 


Physical Education 

In the school program of physical education, we believe that there 
is a definite need to “keep our feet on the ground.” 

There seems to be an increasing emphasis on developing muscular 
strength, especially in the abdominal and shoulder muscles. To accom- 
plish this goal, it was suggested that more emphasis be placed on such 
activities as athletic skills, climbing, running, wall-scaling, and tumbling. 
A few persons believe that more formal exercises should be introduced 
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into the program. The concensus seemed to indicate that we should 
continue to promote and extend the well-rounded program of vigorous 
physical activities. 

In some communities pressure has been exerted to include military 
training in the school physical education program. Military authorities 
want the emphasis in physical education placed on physical fitness, ex- 
cluding tactics and regimentation. 

The out-of-school program presents the problem of trained voluntary 
leadership. In New York State a group of sixty high school women 
physical education teachers planned an out-of-school program which 
might be inaugurated in local communities. The program included tech- 
niques of appraising physical fitness, rhythms and dancing, conditioning, 
body mechanics and relaxation, sports, games, stunts, and tumbling. The 
group proposed ways of publicizing the work through cooperation with 
community organizations. Pennsylvania has developed a program of 
physical fitness under the direction of nine district directors and sixty- 
seven county supervisors who work in cooperation with the State 
Council on Defense. 


Recreation 


The need was expressed for the development and expansion of pro- 
grams in the school and community, The Union County, New Jersey, 
Park Commission urges in its “Seven Point Program of Physical Fitness” 
the following: 


1. That existing recreational programs be expanded through the co- 
operation of all agencies. 

2. That communities be organized and united for the purpose of 
securing the maximum use of potential facilities. 

3. That recreational programs be established (where none exist) by 
the local government. 

4. That provision be made for industrial workers to participate in a 
program of wholesome recreational activities. 

s. That recreational activities be organized not only in metropolitan 
areas, but also in small towns, homes, schools, and churches. 

6. That provisions be made for relaxation to offset nervous strain. 
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7. That sports clubs continue their activities, especially for boys and 
girls over sixteen years of age. 


In conclusion, it was agreed that we must help to supply trained 
leadership, cooperate with existing community agencies, and maintain 
balance in the development of worthy outcomes. We must not cast 
aside past achievements through drastic changes; rather, we need to 


intensify our efforts and broaden the program. 
Joseputne T. Lees, Secretary 
Cuirrorp L. BRowNELL, Coordinator 


HOME ECONOMICS 


There were two distinct features of the Home Economics program 
at the Conference, of which Professor Grace McLeod acted as Chair- 
man. A group of representative high school teachers from New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, and members of the department of Home 
Economics at Teachers College in the various areas of the field, discussed 
the contribution which Home Economics is and should be making in 
the war effort. An exhibit which demonstrated how the courses offered 
by the department of Home Economics at Teachers College are helping 
to fulfill the many new demands, was open to the Home Economics sec- 
tion and to all who attended the Conference as well. 

Discussion emphasized that, in addition to their normal program which 
must be carried on, home economists are assuming responsibility for 
special emergency services in the following areas: 


1. The national nutrition program. 

2. The production, conservation, and preservation of food. 

3. Canteen and emergency feeding. 

4. The modifications necessary in the field of textiles and clothing in 
order to free essential materials for emergency use, and the renovation of 
clothing. 

5. The development of standards for household equipment and fur- 
nishings made of new materials because of government priorities, and 
the repair and better utilization of existing equipment and furnishings. 

6. Redirecting consumer purchasing in ways necessary to the main- 
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tenance of adequate standards of living and the provision for the family’s 
share in present government needs. 

7. The improvement and extension of programs in child care and 
home nursing in order to meet needs arising from the fact that an in- 
creasing number of mothers are working in war industries, and to meet 
the problems connected with evacuation. 

8. The fostering of those activities in the home which will make for 
family well-being and morale. 


Practical illustrations were given to demonstrate how fundamental 
problems are being solved, and many helpful suggestions were ex- 
changed by members of the group. 

From the discussion came the conclusion that education in Home 
Economics during the war emergency must make special emphases. Space 
permits illustration from only one field—the field of foods and nutri- 
tion—, but comparable points were developed in clothing and textiles, 
household equipment, home management, and family relations. 

In the field of foods and nutrition, objectives of Home Economics 
should include the following: 


1. Extending the knowledge of food and nutrition to: all pupils in all 
schools, all of their teachers, and all members of the community outside 
the schools. 

2. Making more use of the school lunchrooms in educating for wiser 
food selection. 

3. Utilizing low-cost food commodities, such as those furnished by 
the Surplus Marketing Administration or recommended in emergency 
market orders. 

4. Demonstrating methods of avoiding waste in the preparation of 
food. 

5. Using food substitutes necessitated by government food rationing. 

6. Teaching food preservation in order to conserve for home use the 
products grown in Victory Gardens. 

7. Cooperating with the Red Cross in its programs of food and nutri- 
tion education. 

8. Cooperating with social and welfare agencies in the community 
by promoting their programs for improving dietary habits. 
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Conservation was the central theme of the exhibit. Efforts of the 
New York City Board of Education to improve the health of the chil- 
dren of the city were demonstrated by a colorful and practical display 
of the methods of distribution of food and of sample food trays served 
throughout the city on the free-lunch program. 

The same idea prompted the studies shown by the nutrition classes, 
one of which demonstrated the comparative nutritive values of a penny’s 
worth of food. This exhibit emphasized the importance of including 
certain foods rather than others in a reduced food budget. Another 
showed comparative nutritive values of common servings of foods, and 
still another how difficult it is to get sufficient calcium in diets which 
do not contain enough milk. 

Another phase of the foods exhibit utilized posters and graphs to pre- 
sent two ideas: one, that there are saving ways and costly ways of filling 
the market basket; two, that a single nutritionally adequate low-cost 
market order may produce varied menus for a family for a period of 
several weeks. 

Attractive made-overs demonstrated what a woman can produce from 
her husband’s old suits and shirts, her own old fur coat, or by salvaging 
all available material even to food sacks. Clothing for women working 
in defense industries or agriculture and a “scram” bag for use of children 
in case of evacuation gave emphasis to preparedness. 

Comparative studies on commercial versus homemade dentifrices and 
clothing and the values derived from time given to gardening demon- 
strated simple ways of economizing and at the same time receiving satis- 
faction from these creative activities. 

Tables about the room were filled with recent literature in all areas of 
homemaking, from government and relief agencies, consumer organiza- 
tions, magazines, etc. Answers to a wide variety of questions on how to 
get more and better’ living for expenditure of less time, money, and 
effort were to be found. 


HELEN Jupy-BonpD AND THE 
MemMBERS OF THE Home Economics STAFF 
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MATHEMATICS 


The following represents a summary of the points under consideration 
in the mathematics group of the Conference, of which Professor William 
D. Reeve was Chairman. 

In the complex civilization of which we are now a part, teachers and 
school administrators alike are faced with the problem of providing a 
better type of education for the 7,000,000 pupils who make up our 
secondary school population. Failure to see the need for reorganization 
of the curriculum to meet the new culture that is coming will mean 
that we shall be left behind by the onward march of human progress. 
We must provide a different type of education for those pupils who 
under the traditional system “leave school without skills or orientation 
of any kind with respect to social institutions” and those who are aca- 
demically trained. 

Mathematics, perhaps more than any other field of knowledge, is going 
to be given greater attention by all concerned during the war emergency 
because of its basic importance in military affairs. The mathematics of 
the war effort, however, is not essentially different or less important 
than that for the days of peace which lie ahead. For example, the mathe- 
matics of commercial aviation is essentially the same as that which goes 
into the construction of a military plane. The essential point is that 
mathematics must be applied to the necessary needs of daily life. This 
proposition does not defend the present practice in the teaching of 
mathematics. Rather, it emphasizes the need for the understanding of 
concepts and principles. The really practical elements in mathematics 
are the concepts and the pupil’s resourcefulness in using them to analyze 
new situations. The Conference group agreed that it would not be truly 
educative, but, on the contrary, it would hamper education to place the 
emphasis in secondary schools wholly upon special skills required in 
military affairs. The special skills are obtained only in the environment 
where they are to be used. We do need to make certain, however, that 
fundamental principles are developed and those who fall back into their 
old habits and ways of thinking, once the emergency is past, will do the 
cause of mathematical education great injustice. 

The problem of reorganization necessitates a decision as to whether 
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teachers in the secondary school teach a kind of war mathematics or 
teach better than ever those fundamental and important parts of the sub- 
ject that will equip pupils to become educated citizens. If pupils are 
taught well those things of fundamental importance for social efficiency 
in war or peace, education will fulfill its obligation to the future. 

Several speakers deplored the present-day watertight compartmentali- 
zation of the various divisions of mathematics into arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and the like, and saw great possibilities in reorganizing mathe- 
matics for teaching purposes in the secondary school. It was suggested 
that in this way needless repetition of subject matter from one year to 
the next might be avoided and the entire field of mathematics be inte- 
grated to the advantage of all concerned. 

It was agreed that instruction in mathematics must be in terms of the 
prevailing culture. This requires that attention be given to contemporary 
aspects of the culture as found in the problems of transportation, com- 
merce, technology, economics, and so on. Consequently some of the 
problems concerning air navigation should replace the obsolete types 
of traditional algebra in order to facilitate the air-conditioning of the 
present generation for both the days of war and the days of peace ahead. 

Computation, which is the basis of all commerce and of all problems 
of transportation, industry, and the like, should be taught. Indeed it is 
the basis of all social activity. Measurement (direct and indirect), statis- 
tical concepts and methods, the nature and method of proof, the relation- 
ship betweeen variables which change together, graphs, scale drawings, 
the discovery and symbolization of relationships—all these are aspects 
of mathematics that are fundamental and should be stressed all along 
the line, both in war and peace. 

It was agreed that after the emergency is over there will be great need 
for adjustments to meet social demands, living costs, and the like, and it 
was suggested that definite planning be made to take care of possible 
changes in educational procedure. 

Some question was raised as to the advisability of continuing to 
countenance the extramural examining systems, but it was also pointed 
out that good results could be obtained even under such a system if 
teachers were properly interested and trained. 

NATHAN Lazar, Secretary 
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MUSIC 


The Music section met with a group of one hundred and fifty music 
educators under the chairmanship of Professor Norval L. Church. 
Speakers on the panel were Dr. George Gartlan, Director of Music, New 
York City Schools, Mr. Paul Oliver, Director of Music, Newark Schools, 
Mr. Arthur Witte, Director of Music, Yonkers Schools, Miss Margaret 
Lowry and Professors Homer G. Mowe, Howard A. Murphy, and Ray- 
mond Burrows, all of Teachers College. Professor Burrows acted as sum- 
marizer. The enthusiastic discussion resulted in a request for further 
meetings, and for a centralization of reports and materials in the office 
of Dr. Gartlan. The following six topics were emphasized in the dis- 
cussion: 


Music as a force in deepening patriotic sentiments 


When patriotic songs are sung, stress on the spiritual meaning is more 
significant than simply whipping up artificial emotions. In some patriotic 
songs the words are particularly meaningful, whereas in others the spirit 
of the music should be emphasized primarily. 

A realization of America’s participation through folk music, popular 
songs, and serious contributions to the world culture is a natural source 
of patriotic pride and confidence to all Americans. By joining the present 
movement for exploration of the musical culture of the Americas, the 
classroom teacher will not only give help in evaluating the vast amount 
of material which is being discovered and created, but also in suggesting 
ways of making it more serviceable in other areas of the curriculum than 
music. The present emergency places on America a great responsibility 
for preserving and developing the musical culture of the world. 


Music and morale 


Singing and playing together is a valuable means of engendering 
mutual confidence and harmony. While it is important to continue the 
development of special performing groups, we must not make the mis- 
take of favoring the few at the sacrifice of the many. In addition to 
hearing music of aesthetic value, people should have participation in 
making music which is warming to the heart. Morale is in large part 
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dependent on belief in the goodness of art and the rightness of the 
democratic ideal, both of which are symbolical of a faith in the power 
of the human intelligence to create new forms which will build the 
more abundant life. 


Music in emergency 

Music can be a resource in cases of emergency. If bad news brings 
tension, if heating plants are out of order, if blackouts plunge a group 
into sudden darkness, nothing is more calming and comforting than to 
make music together. Since, in an emergency, instruments and scores 
cannot be readily assembled, it is important that we have a large avail- 
able repertory of songs for group singing. An emergency situation brings 
a need for refocusing our emphasis in music education. We must examine 
the field for at least an equalization of attention between music designed 
for public display and the kind of music that is needed for the particular 
social circumstances of the present. We need songs simple enough to 
memorize, but endowed with the enduring quality of being humanly 
interesting and appealing. 


Music as recreation 


Wholesome recreation includes a constant renewal of the spirit as 
well as the body. This is frequently achieved from amusements, enter- 
tainments, and just plain fun and frolic. The classroom teacher must 
remember that music contributes to life on many planes. Nerves and 
muscles as well as emotions and imagination are refreshed when we use 
the self as completely as one does in singing and playing instruments. 
Classroom teachers may well consider the possibility of enriching their 
own recreational activities by joining community choruses and music 
groups in addition to developing such recreation among these students. 


Music in universal good will 


If we are to move toward a world of good will and understanding we 
need the universal language of music. The classroom teacher can en- 
courage attention to all great musicians who speak for humanity and not 
for any one nation, Those dictators who have burned books and pro- 
hibited the music of non-compliant composers must find no counterpart 
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in America. At the same time that we use music to serve an immediate 
emergency, we can work toward the ultimate goal of a peaceful world 
where music of all nations will play a part in mutual understanding. 


Music on the job 


Music education has a special task in the development of band players 
and leaders, community song leaders and accompanists, expert per- 
formers and program directors for they contribute to recreation and 
entertainment both in civilian life and to men in service. In addition to 
these special tasks, music like other areas finds a great responsibility to 
examine its entire procedure in an effort to continue to do what it has 
been doing with an increased vigor in the face of an increased need. 
Music educators must continue to do their regular jobs, and do them 
better than ever. 


RayMonpb Burrows, Summarizer 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


The Natural Science group of the Conference (J. Gordon Manzer, 
Head, Department of Science, Central High School, Trenton, N. J., 
Chairman) were agreed that, currently, science education has four 
major purposes. Further analysis suggested ways of realizing them. 

Education in science must help the student live in the present in such 
ways as will contribute toward winning the war. Because understanding 
contributes to desirable ways of acting and because knowledge is more 
satisfying than ignorance, young people should be given opportunity to 
acquire information particularly pertinent in wartime. For example, a 
high school student needs to recognize what dangers to life, health, and 
property actually confront the citizenry, including the danger of fear. 
He needs to know what are the chances that his community may be 
bombed, what sorts of damage bombs can do if they fall. He needs to 
know the hazards of blackouts. He needs to understand the chances of 
sabotage and the effects which sabotage may have on people. He needs 
to know the techniques of propaganda and to recognize its possible ef- 
fects. In order that his attitude toward the civilian use of certain strategic 
materials may be one of cooperation with the government, he must 
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understand why these materials are strategic and why certain commodi- 
ties are scarce. He should understand also something of the financing of 
war, of the operation of defense industries. 

The student should have skills wherewith to meet emergencies and 
the information which contributes to intelligent use of such skills. He 
should have skill in first aid to the injured, in nursing, and in food 
preparation; and he should have the pertinent background knowledge 
of physiology and of nutrition. He should have skills which are of use 
in maintaining public services and information necessary for healthful 
living if these cannot be maintained. He should be able to cope with 
bombs and to protect himself and others from them; he should know 
something of the composition of bombs and of the differences between 
incendiary and explosive bombs. He should be able to assist in fire-fight- 
ing and fire prevention. He should know how to do his part in blacking 
out a building or a community. 

A high school student needs and profits by an opportunity for action. 
Action which contributes toward winning the war may take such forms 
as collecting strategic materials which might otherwise be wasted, earn- 
ing money to purchase defense saving stamps, giving war benefit parties, 
knitting and making surgical dressings, helping teach others—especially 
younger children—the skills which he has acquired. 

Education in science must prepare the student for his future efforts 
to help win the war. Young people now in high school may grow to 
adulthood before the war is won. There is especial need in wartime for 
men and women trained in mathematics, physics, and medicine. Schools 
must help in the preparation of these trained persons by guidance and 
by specially designed courses of study. 

The school boys of today may soon serve the nation as members of its 
armed forces. They should have—as they always should have had— 
encouragement in maintaining physical vigor and health. 

No one can work wholeheartedly for something in which he does 
not wholly believe. Young people, and adults as well, need to believe in 
democratic ideals if they are to fight for a world in which democracy 
can survive. But belief in democracy does not mean blind worship; it 
implies rather an understanding of the potentialities of a democratic 
society, many of which have never been realized. 
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Education in science must help the student envisage a better world. 
The high school student is learning that resources, men, and skills can be 
used effectively for destruction; he needs to learn also that these can be 
turned as effectively toward constructive ends. He needs to comprehend 
that for all people in the world, living can be on a higher level than ever 
before in history; that materials, techniques, and human ingenuity are 
equal to the task of achieving the ideal of adequate food, clothing, and 
shelter for everyone everywhere. He needs to recognize the worth and 
dignity of the individual human being, regardless of race, faith, or 
nationality. Citizens of tomorrow need now to catch the vision of post- 
war plenty and peace, need the willingness to use science for social and 
ethical ends. 

Education in science must prepare the student to work for the develop- 
ment of a better world. A vast background of knowledge and under- 
standing is necessary if a dream of plenty for all is to be translated into 
reality. The student needs to understand the relation of the earth’s re- 
sources to a peace economy. He needs to understand the cultural and 
genetic factors affecting differences in ways of thinking, feeling, and 
acting among the peoples of the world—in short, he needs to under- 
stand people. He needs to understand the interrelatedness of living things 
and their environment. He needs to understand human beings as biolog- 
ical organisms and to know how the health of these organisms is main- 
tained. In one all-embracing statement, he needs an understanding of the 
nature of the physical and biological worlds, and of the place of man— 
singly and collectively—in it. The extent to which he can be equipped 
with such understanding is the extent to which he can be equipped to 
work for a better world. 


Exsa Meper, Secretary 
S. Ratpw Powers, Coordinator 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


The members of the Social Studies discussion group (Professor Erling 
M. Hunt, Chairman) sent in questions that included: What new courses 
should we now offer? What new emphases should appear in existing 
courses? How much attention should we give to current events? How 
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shall we treat the causes and issues of the war, and the bases of the peace? 
What attitude toward Germans and other “enemy alien” groups in the 
United States should we encourage? How can we preserve democra 
in wartime? What war activities of students and teachers should be 
encouraged? Most of these were touched upon in the discussion. 

No new courses were reported by those present, but increased atten- 
tion to the Far East and Latin America in current events and history 
classes appears to be common. The need for gaining perspective on cur- 
rent happenings, through study of history and social science, was re- 
peatedly stressed, as well as the need for critical analysis of foreign news 
releases and propaganda, and the need for developing morale and for 
avoiding hysteria. 

It was observed that as yet no official courses or textbooks have been 
promoted by the government, as was done in World War I. Greater 
initiative and corresponding responsibility are assigned to social studies 
teachers in their treatment of the war. 

The use of school assemblies, student forums, student clubs, and class- 
room and corridor bulletin boards was reported. In one school, forums 
are being held to deal with such questions as: How can individuals help 
in the war? What should students do during summer vacations? Should 
boys go on to college in wartime? How can we plan for peace? 

One school reported a cooperative attack of several departments on 
war and defense science, on health education, and on development of 
civilian morale. 

Another school, with notable mixture of national groups, has effec- 
tively developed tolerance and intercultural relations, not by stressing 
the contributions of separate groups but by promoting cooperation in 
common enterprises and a matter-of-course, un-selfconscious study of 
social problems in their historical and contemporary settings. 

Another school has provided for cooperative, democratically planned 
study of an underprivileged community near a school for privileged 
youth, with opportunity both for firsthand experience and practice of 
democracy. 

In general, the responsibilities and opportunities of the social studies 
have three closely related aspects: 

1. The social studies can help young people, and to some extent their 
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nts, to understand the nature and extent of our war effort, and the 
specific ways in which civilians can contribute to our war strength, and 
can help organize and promote defense activities, conservation of goods 
and resources, defense-bond subscriptions, and participation in efforts, 
in time outside school, to increase our production of goods. 

2. The social studies can help build morale by developing an under- 
standing of our war aims, and confidence in our strength, by neutralizing 
the effect of enemy propaganda, and by developing a feeling of unity 
both among all Americans and with our allies. We may have to give in- 
creased attention to the history of wars and to new developments in 
warfare. 

3. The social studies can help prepare for the peace by studying past 
settlements and efforts to establish international organizations, and by 
consideration of such plans and proposals as are advanced for the coming 
settlements. 

ArTuHuUR E, Bestor, Secretary 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


The discussion for secondary school teachers interested in Speech 
Education (Professor Magdalene E. Kramer, Chairman) opened by 
focusing attention on the question: “Should the regular high school 
Speech program be continued during the period of emergency or should 
certain radical adjustments in the program be made in order to meet the 
war situation?” 

The contributions of the members of the panel and of the audience 
emphasized the need for maintaining an adequate program in Speech 
Education which would provide speech work for all students—average, 
gifted, and deficient. It was stressed that in this time of war there should 
be no change in our objectives because the educational and cultural 
needs of our students will be as great after the war as they are now, but 
that there should be a change in emphasis in those areas which are closely 
related to activities in a defense program. In considering all phases of 
Speech Education, stress was placed upon the need for re-thinking, re- 


evaluating, and adapting the high school program to the needs of the 
times. 
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In considering the activity of Discussion several problems arose: At 
a time when there is a great urge for national unity, should all types of 
questions be discussed—should all points of view be expressed? How can 
the Bill of Rights and the Sedition Act be reconciled when controversial 
issues arise in the Speech class? What subjects may be discussed? Is 
there a responsibility for indoctrination for democracy? Although there 
was not agreement on the questions raised, there was agreement on the 
point that there should be no letdown in teaching the principles of 
Public Speaking and Discussion and no letdown in standards of oral 
expression. In fact, it was stressed that Speech should play an important 
part in building a fervor for democracy and the democratic way of life. 

It was further agreed that emphasis should be given to such speech 
arts as Dramatics, Public Speaking, Discussion, Oral Interpretation of 
Literature, as forces for building morale, and as recreational activities. 
Participation in community activities should be encouraged. Speakers, 
organized through speakers’ bureaus, discussion groups, dramatic groups, 
might well offer to take part in community enterprises. It is particularly 
important that the school be aware of what developments are taking place 
in a community and make certain adjustments in the school program in 
harmony with community developments. 

The use of radio in the classroom was given considerable attention. 
It was stressed as a valuable activity for developing the ability to dis- 
tinguish between fact and opinion, to detect fallacious reasoning and 
common fallacies used in the presentation of propaganda, to discriminate 
logical reasoning from emotional appeal, and to detect the elements of 
speech which are used to connote meanings beyond those expressed 
merely by the words. The power to listen was also mentioned as an im- 
portant outcome of the use of the radio. Even though it may not be 
possible to tune in on the radio programs at the time they are given, 
records of radio broadcasts are available and may be used very advan- 
tageously in the schools. . 

It was deemed advisable to build special speech programs for leaders 
in various war activities and for future officers in the Army and Navy. 
Moreover, a speech program for refugee children and for adult for- 
eigners was thought essential as an important adjunct to the citizenship 


program. 
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The following resolution was accepted: Since we are conscious of the 
need for the development of clear thinking, clear speaking, articulate 
American citizens, we feel that the objectives of Speech Education 
should be maintained and strengthened during the present conflict and 
in the postwar period. 

GeorceE A. Kopp, Secretary 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The High School Principals’ section agreed that extra-class groups 
should be encouraged to select a war-connected activity to sponsor in 
the school for the duration of the war. It proposed that in every school 
every pupil should be made to feel that he was part of his country’s war 
effort because he had chosen something to do during the war and some- 
thing to do without for the duration. It was agreed that in the long run 
serious work on a well-chosen program of education was the best effort 
a youth could make by which to prepare himself for his country’s 
service. 7 

Criticism of the emphasis upon acceleration into college was voiced, 
although there was no feeling that a twelve-year elementary and second- 
ary school program should be expected of all. The criticism was of what 
has the appearance of an effort on the part of some colleges to save them- 
selves at the expense of American youth. It was proposed that it was as 
easy to move the A.B. degree down toward selected youth as it was to 
move them up toward the degree. From any reasoned point of view, the 
granting of the A.B. degree by junior-colleges or other colleges at the 
end of the fourteenth year of school would for selected youth be a 
better practice than acceleration of these youth into the typical college. 
They urged careful study of each case and a decision for acceleration 
only where it was clearly evident that youth were ready for college life 
as well as college class work. 











Developing Reading Potentialities 
of High School Students 


RUTH STRANG 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


a principals and teachers everywhere are confronted with situa- 
tions in which the need for instruction in reading is evident— 
situations in which students are slowly and laboriously extracting meager 
meaning from the printed material assigned them or are emerging with 
quite erroneous ideas from their perusal of a passage. The aim of this 
article is not to discuss the problem theoretically or to devote space to 
statistics of discovered difficulties, but rather to describe and evaluate 
briefly a few common situations in which teachers have helped high 
school students to develop their reading potentialities. 

The situations selected include the following: a ninth-grade English 
class of boys and girls of diverse abilities, a ninth-grade English class of 
slow-learning students of low socio-economic status, a ninth-grade 
science class which had been having difficulty in reading the required 
science books, reading groups in the junior high school selected because 
of low reading ability for special instruction twenty minutes each day, 
a small group of junior high school students who were actually beginning 
readers, a group of delinquent children, and several individual cases of 
serious reading disability. With situations of this kind, commonly met 
in many junior high schools, the majority of high school teachers have 
not been adequately prepared to cope. 


AN ENGLISH CLASS OF DIVERSE ABILITIES 


The English class of diverse abilities is similar to groups in many other 
high schools in which the less linguistic children have been encouraged 
or compelled to stay in school instead of dropping out as they formerly 
did, and have been pushed along through the grades in order to be kept 
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with children of their own chronological age. As a result of this policy, 
a wide range of ability is found, as must be the case in other schools 
which do not attempt to group students according to mental ability or 
proficiency in reading. In fact, many junior high school classes in cities 
resemble the one-room rural school with respect to diversity of reading 
ability represented. 

The teacher of this class had as her aim the encouragement of every 
student to read and to share with others books and magazines of value 
to him personally. In order to accomplish this aim three things were 
essential—a knowledge of the reading ability and interests of the in- 
dividual children in the class, a supply of books representing a wide 
range of reading difficulty and interests, and ingenuity in providing ex- 
periences that would encourage students to use the facilities provided. 

Knowledge of the reading level of each student was obtained in sev- 
eral ways. First, the Traxler Silent Reading Test for Grades Seven to 
Ten’ which was administered in a fifty-minute period yielded informa- 
tion on reading rate, story comprehension, and total comprehension in 
terms of percentile ratings based on a general population of students in 
grades seven to ten inclusive. Another standardized test, such as the lowa 
Silent Reading Tests, New Edition, Advanced Test,? the Van Wagenen 
Reading Scales,* the Cooperative Reading Comprehension Tests,* the 
Gates Survey Test® might have been used for the same purpose, namely, 
to obtain information about the students’ level of reading ability and to 
obtain a certain amount of diagnostic detail. Second, informal reading 
tests, based on passages from books available to the students, were given. 
The questions asked tested the ability of the students to make an appro- 
priate response to a short story, a descriptive passage, an essay, and other 
kinds of reading material. The answers to the question, “What did the 
author say?”, were most illuminating. Other evidences of the students’ 
comprehension of reading material were obtained from the group dis- 
cussions of books and articles read. The degree of oral reading ability 
was readily ascertained early in the semester by having each student read 

1 Published by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill. 

? World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

3 Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Cooperative Test Service, New York. 
5 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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several short passages® to the teacher while the rest of the class were 
engaged in free reading. This testing of oral reading was done indi- 
vidually in order not to increase the embarrassment of the poor reader, 
The books selected voluntarily by each student gave the teacher another 
check on the individual’s reading level and interests. 

In order to discover other interests and desires, the teacher occasionally 
asked students to write a paragraph on such topics as: ““My reading prob- 
SS - ee, 2 Ff di worry 
about ....,” “Sometimes I am afraid .... ,” “Reading is to me 

» “After school I... . ,” “When I have free time .... .” 
“During the summer I read... . ,” “Last week I read. ... ,” “{ 
read comics because . . . .” By treating these responses confidentially 
and sympathetically, the teacher gained increasing rapport with each 
succeeding exercise. As a supplement to this written material, the teach- 
er’s daily observation of the boys and girls in their informal activities 
proved valuable. Every day she made a few notations such as this: 

September 30. Charles said, in commenting on a book he had been reading, 
“I don’t think it’s true to life. Things don’t turn out that way again and 


again.” This was the first time that Charles had expressed an evaluation of a 
book in terms of its being true to life. 


All the information about an individual was kept in his cumulative record 
folder. In these various ways the teacher helped the students to appraise 
their reading ability and to plan individual programs for starting where 
they were and progressing toward greater proficiency. 

The problem of providing suitable reading material for this group was 
not so serious as it is in some situations because funds for the purchase of 
new books were available and the local library gave full and effective co- 
operation. The teacher obtained a class library including books of dif- 
ferent types. For book-shy youngsters and those who had acquired a 
positive antagonism to reading, she provided modern illustrated books of 
interest to adolescents, such as Brown’s Insignia of the Services,’ Bridges’ 
Big Zoo, Tuthill’s He’s in the Navy Now.® For boys and girls who 


6 Passages and directions for their use in testing oral reading are given in the Examiner's 
Diagnostic Reading Record by Ruth Strang, Margaret Martin, and Margaret McKim. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

7 Brown, Paul. Insignia of the Services. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1941. 

8 Bridges, William. Big Zoo. The Viking Press, New York, 1941. 

® Tuthill, John T. He’s in the Navy Now. Robert M. McBride & Co., New York, 1941. 
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could enjoy only books that were very simple in vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure the teacher supplied specially prepared editions such as 
Six Great Stories,” Lorna Doone," Kit Carson,'* Seven Days at Sea and 
its sequel, Here and There and Home,” and other easy books on the 
adolescent level of interest. Collections of short stories and articles were 
made available for students whose reading span was not yet equal to a 
full-length novel or a non-fiction book. 

In this reading program the classics and fiction for adults were not 
neglected; books of both these types may be of inestimable help to many 
adolescents in understanding people and their own lives. Such books as 
The Good Earth, Giants in the Earth, Kristin Lavransdatter, The For- 
syte Saga, Hamlet, Great Expectations, and How Green Was My Valley 
were made available. Students also found history and travel books, auto- 
biography, and articles and books about popular science in the class 
library, for these, too, throw light on present conditions and help boys 
and girls to orient themselves in what often seems to them a chaotic and 
hopeless world. For students having some strong special interest, the 
librarian prepared patterns of reading material like the following se- 
quence on aviation suggested to the writer by Miss Margaret Scoggin: 


MAGAZINES 


Model Airplane News, Model Aircraft Manual, Captain Billy’s Aces, Pop- 
ular Flying and Aviation 


FAST-MOVING NARRATIVE 


Haunted Airways,* Test Pilot,’ Renfrew Rides the Sky,!® Flight Seven," 
Falcons of France* 


10 Moderow, Gertrude and Others. Six Great Stories. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, 1937. 

11 Blackmore, Richard D. Lorna Doone. Adapted by Rachel Jordan and Others. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1938. 

12 Beals, Frank L. Kit Carson. Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, 1941. 

18 Strang, Ruth, Burks, Barbara S. and Puls, Helene S. Seven Days at Sea and Here and 
There and Home. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1938. 

4Burtis, Thomson. Haunted Airways. Doubleday, Doran & Company, New York, 
1930. 

© Collins, James H. Test Pilot. Doubleday, Doran & Company, New York, 1935. 

Erskine, Laurie York. Renfrew Rides the Sky. D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, 1928. 

™ Johnson, Robert. Flight Seven. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, 1940. 

18 Nordhoff, Charles. Falcons of France. Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1929. 
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SIMPLE NARRATIVE WHICH COMBINED FACTS WITH FICTION 


Test Pilot, ’Board the Airliner, Aviation from Ship to Sky, Dive 
Bomber*? 


ACCOUNTS OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCES WITH AVIATORS 


I Wanted Wings, High Adventure,** Up and At’Em,™ Aviation Cadet® 


FICTION ON A SLIGHTLY HIGHER LEVEL OF DIFFICULTY BUT WITH BOTH TECHNICAL 
AND MYSTERY APPEAL 


Bob Wakefield, Naval Inspector," Transatlantic Pilot® 


SIMPLE BOOKS ON AIRPLANES AND HOW TO FLY 


Flight Training for Army and Navy,*® Air Workers,®© Storybook of Air- 
craft* 


AVIATION AND THE WAR 


Fighting Ships of the U.S.A.,°? What’s New in the Air-Corps?,3 War in 
the Air* 


The students had an important share in building the class library. Some 
of them brought books from home which they recommended highly to 


19 Collins, James H. Test Pilot. Doubleday, Doran & Company, New York, 1935. 

20Floherty, John. "Board the Airliner. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1941. 

21 Floherty, John. Aviation from Ship to Sky. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1941. 

22 Winston, Robert. Dive Bomber. Holiday House, Inc., New York, 1939. 

23 Lay, Beirne. 1 Wanted Wings. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1937. 

24 Hall, James Norman. High Adventure. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1929. 

25 Hartney, Harold E. Up and At ’Em. Stackpole Sons, Harrisburg, Pa., 1940. 

26 Lent, Henry B. Aviation Cadet. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941. 

27 Miller, Harold. Bob Wakefield, Naval Inspector. Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York, 1937. 

28 Litten, Frederic. Transatlantic Pilot. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, 1940. 

29 Leyson, Burr Watkins. Flight Training for Army and Navy. E. P. Dutton & Co, 
New York, 1940. 

80 Keliher, Alice Virginia (Editor). Air Workers. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1939. 

31 Petersham, Maud and Miska. Storybook of Aircraft. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., 1935. 

32 Blakeslee, Victor Franklin. Fighting Ships of the U.S.A. Random House, New 
York, 1941. 

33 Sears, Hugh. What’s New in the Air-Corps? Grosset & Dunlap, New York, 1941. 

84 Walker, John B. War in the Air. Random House, New York, 1941. 
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other students. Still others browsed through old magazines, donated to 
the group, for articles of real merit and interest which they bound and 
classified for convenient use. To provide strong motivation, the teacher 
occasionally asked publishers who were willing to cooperate to send 
several books for examination. When the books arrived, they were shown 
to the group and the problem of selecting the best one for the class 
library was presented to the class. The problems of handling the books 
very carefully so that they would not be returned in shopworn condi- 
tion and of reading each critically in order to spend money most wisely 
made for a realistic situation which aroused keen interest. 

Having gained a knowledge of the students’ predispositions and 
secured a wide, carefully selected collection of books and articles avail- 
able, the teacher now faced the problem of providing experiences that 
would stimulate every student to employ reading as an avenue of learn- 
ing appropriate for him. To accomplish this purpose the teacher first of 
all created an atmosphere in which she and the students shared the 
pleasure and ideas they gained from books and magazines. These in- 
formal chats about books were usually held one day a week—more 
often, if requested. Sometimes they took the form of a discussion of a 
book they all had read, each member of the class contributing something 
from his experience and background. Frequently three or four students 
who had read the same book sat around a table in the front of the room 
talking informally about the book, and then answering questions asked 
by the rest of the class. At other times a student or the teacher told about 
a book or an article he had particularly enjoyed, sometimes reading 
selections from it. The simplest type of book was acceptable if it met a 
child’s needs. In fact, retarded readers were encouraged to report on 
easy books in order that the standards of fluency and accuracy of read- 
ing set up by the class might always be achieved. Occasionally the class 
used a book as a springboard for plunging into a discussion of personal 
problems. 

In addition to this group work the teacher had conferences with indi- 
viduals during the two periods in which the class were reading silently. 
In these conferences the student talked over his reading program with 
the teacher and often obtained specific help on some particular difficulty. 
For example, if he was dissatisfied with his method of attack on un- 
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familiar words, he might ask the teacher’s assistance on this problem, and 
together they would work out the meaning of certain words from the 
context. If that failed, they might try to find a familiar short word, 
prefix, suffix, or root that would give a clue to the meaning. If the word 
was in the student’s oral vocabulary, he could frequently get the mean- 
ing by pronouncing it, syllable by syllable. If the teacher felt that pho- 
netic analysis would help, the students learned the phonetic sounds by 
reference to familiar words. In case of doubt they used the Thorndike- 
Century Junior Dictionary or the Thorndike-Century Senior Dic- 
tionary, and occasionally an unabridged dictionary, as a check on the 
meanings they had derived from the context and analysis. Some boys 
and girls preferred to get help from fellow students who had acquired 
effective reading and study habits, instead of working in this intimate 
way with the teacher. 

The fourth period was considered by the students a “work period” in 
which they practiced as a group or individually to increase the effective- 
ness of their reading. If a common problem was recognized, such as an 
unnecessarily slow habit of reading a certain kind of material, the class 
did timed exercises on articles which needed only to be skimmed. They 
enjoyed particularly this kind of exercise: “You have only five minutes 
to get the most important news in the daily paper. See how many accu- 
rate and important facts you can obtain.” After the reading, students 
listed the facts they had found, compared their lists, and discussed how 
John and Mary, who had done exceptionally well, managed to get so 
much information in so short a time. Variations of this exercise were 
worded thus: “You have two minutes to find out on page 10 what the 
critics think of the new play, .” “A friend phoned that she 
would be ten minutes late. What ideas can you get from this article 
while you are waiting?” During the part of the period in which they 
were working on their individual reading problems, they used a variety 
of material, including published practice books, such as Study Type of 
Reading Exercises* for those who were interested in the reading pro- 
cess, Thinking in English, Book I,** for those who needed help in gram- 





85 Strang, Ruth. Study Type of Reading Exercises. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1935. 

36 Salisbury, Rachel and Leonard, J. Paul. Thinking in English, Book I. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago, 1940. 
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mar and composition, the Superman Workbook™ for several who were 
addicted to the comics, and other material indicated by individual needs. 

The students decided how the last period in the week was to be spent. 
Unfinished activities carried on during the week were usually continued 
in this period. At no time during the week was a rigid schedule main- 
tained. 

In this program, described in some detail because certain features of 
it are widely applicable and were included in some of the other programs 
to be described, reading takes its rightful place as a means to an end. 
Reading to learn, reading to understand ourselves and others, reading in 
order to have more experiences to share, reading efficiently to save time 
for other things, and reading to live more intelligently were the kinds of 
reading in which students actually engaged. By knowing the students as 
persons, the teacher was able to provide the specific experiences, instruc- 
tion, and encouragement or criticism which they needed. 


AN ENGLISH CLASS OF SLOW-LEARNING PUPILS*™ 


Instead of representing a cross section of the junior high school popu- 
lation, as did the class just described, this group of twenty-four repre- 
sented the lowest end of the distribution. Their I.Q.’s were from 80 to 
118, only five being above roo, and their reading grades were from 6.0 
to 8.3. They were supposed to be pursuing the state course of study in 
English, but, having adequately demonstrated their inability to compre- 
hend even the easiest assigned reading, a change in curriculum and 
methods of instruction was required. In the first period their teacher, 
Miss Collier, learned that they liked to talk and to read about boys and 
girls like themselves. Using this interest as a starting point, Miss Collier 
suggested that they think of the most exciting adventure that had ever 
happened to them and come prepared the next day to relate it to the 
class. This they did. A senior in the commercial course took stenographic 
notes of each report, transcribed it, and returned it to its author, who 
edited it. Two examples of these “stories” will give an idea of their con- 
tent, vocabulary, and sentence structure: 


37 Published by the Juvenile Group Foundation, 125 East 46th Street, New York. 


88 Collier, M. Arlene. “Improving Reading in the Ninth Grade.” The English Journal, 
Vol. 29, PP- 37-43, January, 1940. 
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One night my sister and I were walking home from a party. We saw 
shadows. They weren’t ours. Someone was following us. My sister turned 
around and saw the shadow in back of us, but she could not see whose shadow 
it was. The person was walking slow, so we started to run, and he started to 
run, too. We ran upstairs to tell my mother. While we came into the kitchen, 
the door opened, and it was a man—my father! 


I had a dream Friday night. Friday afternoon I had a test about bugs. | 
didn’t know how many legs a spider had and the teacher told me I'd better 
find out. 

On Friday night I was sleeping and all of a sudden I thought that a Spider 
was being let down from the ceiling on a string. It stretched its legs out ina 
grasping manner and it kept coming down closer and closer, and then it 
grabbed me. I let one yell out of me and my sister jumped up and she asked 
me what was the matter. I told her and she wouldn't believe me. I kept telling 
her that there was a spider and so she had to turn on the light to let me see 
that there wasn’t any spider. 


These reports were mimeographed and used as reading material. Later 
the students became interested in “tall stories” and wrote some highly 
imaginative ones of their own which formed an interesting addition to 
their class library. The travel diaries written by each student represented 
a more ambitious project, occupying several weeks and involving the 
writing of letters to travel agencies, the reading of magazines and books 
on the country chosen for an imaginary visit, and a day-by-day illus- 
trated account of what they did and saw on their travels. The travel 
interest later settled down close to home in a study of historic spots in 
their vicinity. The town librarian supplied a number of books on local 
history, and one of the youngsters was thrilled to find in a book a picture 
of the very house in which he was living. 

Another activity which interested this group was that of making their 
classroom more attractive. This was done largely by means of posters 
obtained every month from a publishing house which was glad to let the 
children have discarded window displays. From these posters the stu- 
dents learned new words and became interested in some of the new 
books. 

These reading experiences, growing out of student-initiated activities 
and supplemented by a certain amount of drill and instruction, resulted 
in gains in reading scores and, even more important, in improvement in 
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the students’ attitude toward reading. In the words of one of the stu- 
dents: “I enjoy reading because when I get through I know what I have 
been reading about instead of being in a fog.” 


A NINTH-GRADE GENERAL SCIENCE CLASS 


The need for teaching reading in every subject is becoming more 
evident as the heterogeneity of high school groups increases. Many 
schools possess—or, we might say, are possessed by—texts and reference 
books too difficult for the students now enrolled. Many of the students 
have a reading history similar to that described in the autobiography of 
a high school girl: “I began to dislike reading at the end of the third 
grade. After this my reading became a little poorer. I received no help 
from my teacher and as time went on became less interested in reading.” 
The combination of a too difficult text and a poorly taught child results 
in the failure of many students to comprehend their daily assignments. 

The writer, recognizing this difficulty, taught a demonstration lesson 


on getting the main idea of the following paragraph taken from the 
students’ science text: 


The moisture and temperature of the air we breathe are important for 
health. History relates that in the middle of the eighteenth century a Nabob 
of Bengal, India, packed 146 prisoners in a small dungeon where all but 23 
perished during the night. Until very recently it was supposed that they died 
for lack of oxygen and from the presence of carbon dioxide. It is now be- 
lieved by many scientists that if the temperature of the air of the dungeon 


could have been kept at about 65°F., and the humidity kept low, the loss of 
life would have been greatly reduced.®® 


Before the class came into the room, the teacher had written on the 
board the most difficult words in the paragraph. Her first question was, 
“Where have you seen or heard these words before?” The purpose of 
asking this question, rather than requesting a definition of each word, 
was to bring to each word rich associations from the experience of the 
class. For example, terperature was associated with the room in which 
they were sitting. One boy went to the thermometer and found that the 
temperature was 74°F. Several students said the proper temperature of 


39 Davis, Ira C. and Sharpe, Richard W. Science, a Story of Progress and Discovery, 
P.71. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1936. 
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a room was between 65°F. and 70°F. One of the boys then opened 
window to lower the temperature of the room. Thus the word tempera. 
ture was used a number of times by students and teacher in considering 
a practical problem. One girl associated dungeon with her recent reading 
of Ivanhoe and gave a detailed and vivid account of the dungeon there 
described. Another student connected humidity with the weather re- 
ports he read in the newspaper, and the class agreed that the humidity 
was greater on some of our August days than on a clear, cold winter day, 

After this preliminary pooling of experiences with respect to some of 
the words in the paragraph, the following directions were written on the 
board: 


1. Read when the signal to begin is given. 

2. When you have finished reading, write on your paper the number you 
see on the board. 

3. Then, without looking back at the paragraph, write the main idea of 
the paragraph. 


After the class had read the directions silently while the teacher was 
printing them on the board, one student read them aloud to be sure 
everyone understood. While they were reading, the teacher wrote the 
time in five-second intervals. 

The written results, quoted just as they were handed in, showed 
clearly these students’ need of skill to read the pages they were being 
assigned in science. The different types of response showed how students 
get (or fail to get) meaning from a paragraph of this kind. 

One type of response was an extremely general statement showing 
that no definite information had been gained from the paragraph read: 


In this paragraph, it tries to bring out what took place in eighteenth cen- 
tury and what the results were. 


Perhaps this type of response has been encouraged by teachers who 
allow children to “get by” by being innocuously vague. 

Some students remembered the main idea as it was expressed in the 
topic sentence: 


The point of the paragraph is that the moisture and temperature we 
breathe is important for our health. 
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Others focused their attention on the Black Hole of Calcutta incident: 


The paragraph is about prisoners who were put in a dungeon and they all 
rished except 23. Scientists said if the dungeon had been kept at 65°F. the 
lost of life would have been reduced greatly. 


The point of this paragraph is to show the right humidity and temperature 
of the dungeon, which should have been 67°F. 


Many even poorer statements of this type, showing practically no com- 
prehension of the passage, were made: 


If the humidity of the room had been kept low the lives of many would 
not have been loss. 

The temperature of a dungeon should be 65°. 

The point is about the moisture and the temperature of a dungeon. 


Several serious inaccuracies occurred: 


The paragraph says that in the 18 century there were put 146 prisoners in 
a dungeon and over night 23 died. Scientists said that they died for the lack 
of oxygen. He said that the temperature should be kept 67F. and the huminidy 
low. 


One inaccuracy is apparently due to the underpotency of the two words 
all but. (It is quite common for a reader to remember figures correctly 
but not to comprehend their implications.) Another inaccuracy seems to 
arise from the failure to comprehend time relationships indicated by at 
that time and now, and the consequent inappropriate association of part 
of one sentence with part of another sentence. 

All that one student got out of the reading of the paragraph was an 
erroneous detail: 


There was lack of oxygen in the dungeon. 


The errors in spelling and grammar are many. More than three stu- 
dents wrote lost of life, probably because the phrase lives lost was more 
familiar to them than Joss of life. Even some of the words that had been 
printed on the board were misspelled by one or two students who wrote 
tempture and huminidy. These spelling errors could have been prevented 
by having the students divide the words into syllables, write them, and 
pronounce them as they wrote. This procedure, however, might have 
represented unnecessary overlearning for some students and therefore 
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did not seem justified in view of the limited class time. Special spelling 
drill could be given individually to those who were having specific diffi- 
culty. 

Almost any type of paragraph will evoke a wide range of responses— 
a vague generalization having no specific reference to the material; an 
accurate generalization; a generalization plus some supporting detail; 
details only, sometimes accurate and sometimes inaccurate; and interpre- 
tation in terms of the students’ own experience, hopes, and fears. 

Having obtained this information about students’ approach to para- 
graphs in the science book, the teacher asked the students to decide which 
of the responses were best and why they were best. Students who had 
quickly got the thought of the paragraph were asked to tell the class how 
they did it. This led to a concrete simple analysis of the structure of a 
paragraph and of ways of distinguishing the main idea from illustrative 
material. Slow-learning students must have practice and instruction in 
both reading and writing paragraphs in order to gain real proficiency in 
reading factual material. This process is facilitated by the provision of 
easy science material such as that now being prepared for children in 
the elementary grades and of pictures and current articles on everyday 
science. By becoming familiar with these easy science books and pictures, 
the poor readers gain acquaintance with words and concepts which are 
also found in the more difficult books that some of them should not be 
required to read at all. However, there is a psychological factor to be 
reckoned with—the slow learners want to be like other children and 
some of them would resent any marked differentiation in their reading 
assignments. 


A SEVENTH-GRADE READING CLASS 


In the State Street Junior High School, Hackensack, N. J., the prin- 
cipal, Dr. William T. Patterson, last fall instituted a twenty-minute 
period daily for the improvement of reading of all the junior high school 
students. The groups are classified on the basis of the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test and teachers’ judgment and are therefore somewhat homo- 
geneous with respect to reading ability. By dexterous scheduling Dr. 
Patterson arranged that the teacher of the reading group would have 
these same children in one of her other classes. This plan has the value 
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of providing time for systematic instruction in reading and of increasing 
every teacher’s awareness of the reading problem. The present plan is 
being developed experimentally by certain creative teachers’ and prob- 
ably represents a transitional stage toward better instruction in reading 
in every subject. The details of this program, with special reference to 
the work with seriously retarded readers, are to be reported in the New 
Jersey Elementary School Principals’ Yearbook, 1942. 


BEGINNING READERS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


In many junior high schools one finds a number of boys and girls who 
are beginning readers. Obviously these students need special instruction. 
One group of seven students of this kind in the Hackensack Junior High 
School met three times a week for special instruction. The following 
lesson will illustrate one method of helping them to gain practical pro- 
ficiency in the everyday reading which confronts them. 

When they entered the room they saw on the board the following 
words and phrases: 


No ParkKInG ALLOWED 
DETOUR 
Men at Work 
DANGEROUS 
ScHoot—Go SLow 
Deap Enp 
No HuntTInc 


The teacher, Miss Louise M. Whelan, said, “These are signs which | 
saw over the weekend. How many have seen them, too?” All the group 
had seen some of these signs. 

“Jim, you are learning to drive a car, aren’t you? Suppose you wanted 
to stop at a certain place and saw the first sign, No Parking Allowed. 
What would you do, Jim?” 

Jim knew this sign and answered, “I'd find another place to stop.” 


“That’s exactly right. Suppose you were driving and saw the sign 
Detour. What would you do?” 


49 Miss Ruth C. Andrew, Miss Marion L. Briscoe, Mrs. Ruby H. Boschert, Miss Helen 
M. Hinaman, and Miss Louise M. Whelan. 
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No member of the group was quite certain what this sign meant, 

“It’s a French word that means to turn aside. What does that suggest 
for you to do?” 

“Not go straight ahead but take a road that goes around and comes 
back on the same road,” said Bill. 

“How many would do that, if you were driving and came to the 
sign ‘Detour’?” 

All agreed that that would be the thing to do. 

In like manner the other signs were read and their meaning made clear, 
The students were asked to be ready next period to tell about signs and 
other reading they encountered in their everyday living. 

Another vital interest of these boys and girls is the movies. This 
interest may be used in improving their oral English and in the prepara- 
tion of beginning reading material for them. One overage student, a 
discipline problem and a non-reader with marked speech difficulty, sur- 
prised the teacher by his enthusiastic and lengthy account of a movie 
he had seen. He remembered one phrase exactly as it had been spoken, 
“Make up your mind,” and pronounced this with accuracy and pre- 
cision. The teacher wrote his account of the movie, had it typed, and 
used it as reading material the next period. The reading of this material 
was facilitated by keen interest in the movie, a background of visual 
impressions which made the words and sentences live, and familiarity 
with the words and sentence structure. 

Still another interest of these junior high school students is accounts 
of sports and current happenings in the world. During a week when 
beautiful winter sports pictures were to be found in Sunday supplements 
and magazines, the teacher collected and mounted a number of these 
with the help of students, and typed a short paragraph for each to give 
information that the picture itself did not convey. These pages were 
passed from one student to another and were read eagerly by them. 

These activities were exceptional in that they grew so directly out of 
the interests of the students, as a group and as individuals. The teacher 
knew her students—their home background, specific speech and reading 
difficulties, behavior in other classes, personality patterns—, and used 
this information in providing the experiences and instruction which each 
one needed. 
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READING IN A CLASS OF DELINQUENT CHILDREN*™ 


The majority of this group of delinquent boys and girls were reading 
little except such essentials as letters from home. Some students buried 
themselves in current “comics.” The girls who read more devoted their 
attention to love-story and true-confession magazines. Some boys read 

only crime and detective novels, and a small number followed the sport 

sections of the tabloids. Collectively, the students’ one strong motive in 
| scanning newspapers or other reading material was their absorption in 

sensationalism—crime, love, and murder were at the heart of their read- 
| ing interests. One boy could relate in detail every escapade of John 
Dillinger and another scanned the headlines for the latest hews about 
“Bugsy” Goldstein. These interests afforded few potentialities to build 
upon. Yet it was on this initial reading interest that the teacher, Miss 
Frieda Kurkhill, began to develop the program. She put up extensive 
bulletin displays featuring sensationalism in every form from Al Capone 
to Adolf Hitler. By slow degrees she introduced other clippings con- 
cerning current events, the wonders of science, the glamor of sports, 
side by side with sensational subjects, all within the students’ range of 
vision. They could not fail to notice these other news items which in- 
creased in number with the students’ growing interest. Before long the 
students began bringing clippings for the bulletin boards, and cutting 
up newspapers for cartoons, news comic strips, pictures, or short articles. 
They also printed captions for specialized boards such as Have You 
Heard? (for news) and Let’s Play! (sports and hobbies). After these 
clippings were taken from the bulletin boards, they were filed for perma- 
nent reference. This material was frequently consulted. The students 
knew where they could find information since they themselves had built 
the file. By this process, which might be called “educational seduction,” 
the transition was gradually made from sensational news to “good” news 
in small doses, from news comic strips to news stories, from adventure 
in crime to adventure in the current struggle of nations. 

Another feature of the program likewise developed naturally out of 

the activities in which the boys and girls were engaged. After a social 


*! For a more detailed account of this program see How to Read the News. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 1942. 
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event, one boy asked, “What do you say to your partner when the 
music stops?” This question led to a discussion of conversation and the 
enrichment of conversation through wide reading. Practice in bringing 
in news to share with the group progressed from reports which dealt 
largely with such subjects as murders, robberies, escaped prisoners, 
suicides, boxing bouts, to some reports of world significance, vocational 
importance, and wholesome outdoor interest. Needless to say, the stu- 
dents’ initial interests and contributions were never ridiculed, rejected, 
or disregarded. Instead, they were used constructively to promote critical 
thinking in the areas in which the students were most familiar. More- 
over, better sources of information, such as Young America, Current 
Events, Our Times, and the best local metropolitan newspapers, were 
made available to the class for cooperative use and for “overnight 
reading.” 

Supplementing these news-sharing discussions, pre-reading discus- 
cussions helped students acquire a sense of continuity—(@) What has 
led up to this event? (b) What do you predict will happen next? Why? 
(c) What will you look for in today’s reading? Follow-up discussions 
were guided by such questions as (a) How did your predictions work 
out? (b) How do you know whether the information is accurate? 
(c) Is there any evidence of biased opinion in the article? (d) What 
questions does the article raise? 

Many other kinds of materials and activities—a radio in the classroom, 
weekly educational films on contemporary life, a school publication—in 
addition to the bulletin board displays, conversation period, dancing 
club, integrated periods of English and social studies, individual copies 
of student newspapers on different reading levels, daily newspapers, and 
a clipping file, all combined to improve these students’ adjustment to life. 





CLINICAL CASES 


In addition to the work being done in regular classes and in special 
groups, a few students require clinical study. Such was the case of 
Susan H.,** sixteen years old, failing in biology and low in English, 
although her I.Q. according to the Stanford-Binet test was a little above 


42 For details see Strang, Ruth. Problems in the Improvement of Reading in College 
and Secondary School, pp. 243-250. Revised Edition. The Science Press, Lancaster, Pa., 
1940. 
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average. She read word by word and felt that she had to memorize her 
assignments. On the basis of a great deal more diagnostic data, individual 
instruction in reading was prescribed. This program included reading 
for pleasure as well as specific drill in increasing span of recognition and 
in reading for different purposes. As a result of this individual work, 
Susan H. finished high school in good standing and maintained her ef- 
fective reading habits during college. 

Another case illustrates the apparent limits of trainability. Steve, age 
thirteen years, obtained a Stanford-Binet 1.Q. of 56, which remained 
unchanged at a later testing when he was seventeen and one-half years 
old. At sixteen years ten months, after ineffectual classroom teaching 
had been discontinued, Steve was given 250 half-hour lessons in reading 
over a period of approximately two years. At the beginning of this special 
training period, he was almost a non-reader. During the first 145 lessons, 
which covered a period of twelve months, his progress was quite rapid. 
He advanced from grade 1.2 to grade 2.6, as measured by a modified 
form of Marion Monroe’s battery of standardized tests. The subsequent 
55 lessons, however, resulted in only two months’ further advancement, 
and the following 50 lessons added only one month to this score, his final 
reading grade being 2.9. Steve’s inability to progress further in reading 
appears to be due to a complex of factors, among which are these: 
“(1) a difficulty in orally expressing (and probably in simultaneously 
following the meaning of) complex response patterns such as those in- 
volved in phrase and sentence reading; (2) the influence of emotional 
inhibitions; (3) a strong tendency to perseverate, at least where oral 
response was involved.” ** This boy, however, succeeded in learning and 
making practical use of at least 500 words frequently encountered in his 
environment and, when he left the institution at nineteen years of age, 
obtained and held a job in an automobile factory. 

Although work with severe reading difficulties of this kind is expensive 
in time and requires expert knowledge and skill in remedial reading, it is 
justified not only on the basis of the personal happiness and social adjust- 
ment it brings to individuals but also by the contribution it makes to the 
psychology and pedagogy of reading problems. 


*8 Sears, Richard. “Characteristics and Trainability of a Case of Special Reading Dis- 
ability at the Moron Level.” Journal of Juvenile Research, Vol. 19, p. 143, July, 1935. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


It was with a certain trepidation that the writer decided to describe 
concrete procedures for improving reading in high school situations, for 
“circumstances alter cases,” and what is effective under one combination 
of conditions may fail in another apparently similar situation. For ex- 
ample, the mere recommendation of a certain book by a disliked teacher 
or librarian may cause a particular boy or girl to reject it. An old Chinese 
proverb states truly that “A poor method used by a good person brings 
good results, while a good method used by a poor person brings poor 
results.” The personal relation between teacher and student is of first 
importance; the procedure employed, of secondary consideration. 

If the student-teacher relationship is constructive, certain general prin- 
ciples and procedures illustrated in this article should be widely ap- 


plicable: 


1. Firsthand experience is necessary in order to build vivid and 
meaningful associations with words and to prevent “word-calling” or 
verbalism. Only when the student has a wealth of accurate associations 
with a printed word can he use it to obtain new or vicarious experience 
from his reading. This kind of association is built from seeing pictures, 
taking excursions, doing experiments, and handling and making things. 
For example, the word share-cropper becomes a functioning part of the 
child’s reading vocabulary after he has seen pictures of a share-cropper 
and his wife, the house in which they live, and their daily work in the 
fields. Calorie becomes a reality when they have seen a calorimeter in 
which a person’s energy expenditure is measured, have weighed 100 
calorie portions of different foods, and have calculated the number of 
calories they have eaten for lunch. 

2. Conversation about things in which students are interested improves 
their oral vocabulary, which is basic to reading vocabulary. For this 
reason it is often better for a slow-learning child or a child with a foreign- 
language background to spend his time at first in discussion and play 
groups rather than in individual remedial reading. Many children may 
find that conversation serves as a stimulus as well as an aid to further 
reading. 

3. The students’ own dictated adventures are excellent “beginning 
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reading material” for certain groups because they are so close to their 
interests and natural oral expression. These “stories” collected from year 
to year might well form a section of every class library. 

4. Reading growing out of activities in which students are vitally 
interested is motivated reading, for a motive, according to some psy- 
chologists, arises out of an incompleted activity. Thus reading to become 
a more interesting person to talk with, reading to find out how to make 
and do things, reading to be able to contribute information to one’s 
group is reading behind which there is drive enough to sustain the effort 
which real comprehension requires. 

5. Reading about things of current personal interest is only one step 
removed from the reading growing out of the students’ on-going activi- 
ties. If the teacher can find a student’s center of interest, whether it be 
an unrest that is manifested in a craving for adventure, mystery, super- 
man unrealities; or a desire to take part in a play or otherwise win rec- 
ognition from one’s peers; or an absorbing interest in aviation, animals, 
boats, sports, or other aspects of life; or an ambition to pass college 
entrance examinations; or a need to find out whether life is worth living 
—if such a center of interest is discovered, it frequently proves to be the 
path that will lead to improvement. 

6. The will to improve, however, needs to be reinforced by instruc- 
tion. Interest alone or practice alone is inadequate to bring about the 
hoped-for results. Accordingly, attention must be given to the specific 
difficulties in word recognition, comprehension of sentences and para- 
graphs, and other aspects of reading in which the individual is deficient. 
Instruction is probably most effective if it can be given in connection 
with the student’s recognition of a specific need. 

7. Progression of reading experience is provided through reading 
materials as well as through instruction. For seriously retarded readers, 
a series of books beginning a little below the individual student’s initial 
reading ability but on his level of reading interest should be provided. 
For superior readers, guidance in developing reading taste and a pattern 
of reading is indicated. 

8. The social aspects of reading are likewise important. For that rea- 
son a “reading club” is often substituted for a “remedial reading class” 
and reading becomes a shared social activity. 
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g. Many students profit by gaining insight into the reading process 
itself through reading exercises or class discussion. ‘They are interested 
in reading as a skill that makes it possible for them to have fun and that 
“gets them places.” 

1o. An understanding of students obviously underlies individualiza- 
tion of any of the foregoing procedures—an understanding not only of 
the technical difficulties they are encountering in reading, writing, and 
speaking, but also of the purposes which reading will serve for them, 
the ways in which they will use reading now and later, and the satisfac- 
tions which they will get from life. 


The task of the principal, the supervisor, and the university professor 
who offers courses in the teaching of reading is to free the teacher to do 
original and creative work. But, since originality and initiative grow out 
of knowledge, not out of ignorance, a background of philosophy and 
principles and specific descriptions of procedures are helpful. The com- 
bination of experimentation based on close contact with a particular 
group of students and shared experience and knowledge is the best way 
to impregnate any reading program with vitality. 




















Looking Forward in Education* 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE founding fathers recognized the fact that the maintenance of 

democracy depended upon the education of the people. Organized 
education played an important role in the rapid development of our 
nation during the past century. In the earlier years of the century, private 
schools and colleges were responsible for the education of professional 
workers and the leaders of the nation. Schools contributed as well to the 
literacy of the whole population. From the middle of the last century 
on, free public elementary schools provided education for the great 
majority of all our population. Mann of Massachusetts, Hawley of New 
York, Barnard of Connecticut and Rhode Island, Lewis of Ohio, Pierce 
of Michigan, Wiley of North Carolina, Mills of Indiana, and their col- 
leagues saw even more clearly than did the founding fathers the necessity 
for free public education. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, high schools spread from 
one end of the country to the other. During the first quarter of the 
present century they developed to the point where a greater percentage 
of the population of secondary school age was enrolled in schools than 
ever before in any country in the world. 

Along with free, tax-supported elementary and secondary schools, 
especially during the second half of the last century, colleges of engineer- 
ing and agriculture and universities offering the liberal arts, science, and 
training for professional workers were generously supported. They 
enrolled relatively large numbers of students. More recently, still further 
development of higher education has resulted in new types of profes- 
sional training, particularly in education, government, and business. 


*An address delivered at the Teachers College Dinner held on Wednesday, February 


25, 1942, in San Francisco, Calif., in connection with the annual meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
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The development of the public school system of the United States 
was closely related to the expansion of the nation geographically and 
economically. The -hundred years of the nineteenth century saw the 
conquering of the West, the development of great centers of industry 
and commerce, the perfection of a technology which made possible the 
accumulation of great wealth and the provision of a relatively high 
standard of living for the great majority of our people. The period of 
expansion was a time of great rewards for individual initiative. The op- 
portunities for acquiring land or engaging in commerce or industry 
made possible the achievement of success wherever there was character, 
ambition, and initiative. America was truly the land of opportunity. 

During this period of expansion the schools in some measure at least 
kept pace with the increasing national resources. As has been noted, the 
common school expanded to include the four-year high school. From 
one end of the country to the other colleges and universities were estab- 
lished both by private philanthropy and by state and federal grants. The 
curricula of the schools developed from that minimum of so-called 
essentials to a program that sought to provide significant cultural oppor- 
tunities in the natural sciences, mathematics, language and literature, 
music, art, physical and health education, the social studies, and the like. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century we lived in a land of oppor- 
tunity and plenty. We looked forward to the development of still greater 
abundance and opportunity for all. Then came the cataclysm of the 
First World War. We and our allies were engaged in a struggle to main- 
tain our stake in the world and to make democracy safe. There were 
those who pointed out that this was just a beginning of the struggle 
among the peoples of the world for economic control of the earth’s 
resources. Whatever we may have thought of the peace that followed 
this struggle at the time it was negotiated, we later came to a realization 
that the nations that had won the war had failed to develop a world of 
peace and security. 


STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY 


After the artificial prosperity which followed the First World War, 
we passed through a period of economic depression the like of which we 
had never known before in our history. Millions of men and women 
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were out of work. Poverty and distress were widespread in a land of 
plenty. The laissez-faire economy upon which we had depended in the 
earlier period of expansion broke down. The nation which had sup- 
posedly suffered defeat in the First World War organized itself for 
conquest under an authoritarian government. We are now engaged in 
a struggle for the existence of those freedoms which are the foundations 
upon which our democracy rests. A life-and-death struggle between the 
greed for power of the few and the maintenance of human rights for 
all engages our every endeavor. The rights of men that we considered 
inalienable are called in question. We live in a world in which we must 
win the greatest war of all history in order that we and those who follow 
us may enjoy the way of life which we consider good. 

The citadel of democracy is under attack. Education has an obligation 
beyond anything that we have ever known before. We must lend our 
energies to the provision of that type of education which will most cer- 
tainly contribute to the maintenance of our democratic ideals and to the 
winning of the war. We must improve the program offered to children 
and youth. We must develop curricula which include experiences that 
are vital in the lives of boys and girls, We must give closer attention than 
ever before to their physical well-being. We must provide more certainly 
for their intellectual growth and development through the reality of the 
problems which we ask them to consider. We must be unafraid in bring- 
ing to their attention the major issues of our society and of a world that 
is in conflict. We must educate millions of youth and adults in those 
skills which are necessary in industry and in agriculture for the produc- 
tion of the goods that are needed for our armed forces, while maintaining 
a reasonable standard of living for the total population. In our secondary 
schools and colleges we must give a maximum of opportunity to those 
who are to contribute through their study of science and the liberal arts 
and through their ability to assume positions of leadership. We must 
provide unusual opportunities for adults whose occupations will be 
changed, and for rehabilitation of those injured in industry or war. 


EDUCATION ’S ROLE IN WINNING THE PEACE 


As education looks ahead it must focus its attention not only upon 
the winning of the war but also upon the winning of the peace. We 
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must contemplate a society which makes more certain provision for the 
welfare of all its citizens than has ever been true in the past. We must 
recognize the necessity for that measure of control which will insure 
an opportunity for all to engage in productive work. We must be certain 
that our economic resources are so utilized as to provide an adequate 
standard of living for all our people. We cannot rest satisfied with a 
situation in which there is as great disparity in economic circumstances 
as has existed in the past. 

Education will of necessity expand in scope. During the period of 
the war, and after it is over, the changed circumstances under which 
our people must live will make necessary more adequate provision for 
the education of young children. Nursery schools and kindergartens 
must be added to our school systems throughout the United States. We 
must recognize the fact that the education of young children cannot be 
left to chance, particularly in homes in which both parents work. We 
must recognize the fact as well that the education received by little 
children may and often does condition them physically, intellectually, 
socially, and emotionally in a way that may determine their later com- 
petence as members of society. The elementary school curriculum must 
be modified so as to give greater emphasis to the solutions of those prob- 
lems that are real in the lives of children in their relationships to their 
homes, the school, and the community. More attention must be given 
to health, physical education, and nutrition, to problems of home and 
family life, and to an understanding and appreciation of those funda- 
mental social problems which condition the opportunities which chil- 
dren enjoy. 

In secondary education we shall need to recognize the fact that all 
youth should be given opportunities which will enable them to achieve 
their maximum in skill, in intellectual achievement, in emotional stability, 
and in social understanding. The new type of secondary school will 
extend to the end of the fourteenth school year, or to approximately 
twenty years of age. The reorganized school system should consist of 
a lower unit including nursery school, kindergarten, and a six-year ele- 
mentary school; a four-year middle school for youth from twelve to 
sixteen years of age, primarily concerned with general education; and a 
four-year upper school. The upper four years of the youth program 
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should provide a variety of opportunities for all until approximately 
eighteen years of age. Terminal courses preparing for work of whatever 
type these young people must enter may be completed at the end of one, 
two, three, or four years in this upper part of the secondary school. 
Work experience will be provided for all as an inherent part of their 
education. Of those whose education is to be continued in professional 
schools or in universities, a much more significant intellectual achieve- 
ment will be expected. 


THE PERIOD OF READJUSTMENT 


During the war and the period of readjustment which must follow 
we shall have to give increased attention to maintaining the morale and 
integrity of youth. Social workers in Great Britain have called our at- 
tention to the alarming increase in juvenile delinquency in their country 
during the war years. They urge us to keep youth in school and to 
provide for them even more significant opportunities for wholesome 
recreation than we have hitherto provided. They urge us to consider 
particularly the needs of those youth who find early employment and 
on whom the ready cash earned in wages may prove to have a demoraliz- 
ing effect. Surely we can learn from England’s example. 

In this new public school system, particularly in the upper years, a 
maximum of attention must be given to the social and economic prob- 
lems which confront our society. Only as we are able to meet these 
fundamental issues and work out satisfactory solutions may we hope to 
enjoy the liberties which we have inherited. We must be courageous in 
our attack upon those problems which are considered controversial. We 
must adhere to the rule of reason. We must be willing to break with 
tradition where it interferes with the achievement of the ends which we 
seek. We must hope to develop broader sympathy and understanding 
throughout our total population. We must seek to place the common 
good above selfish personal achievement or satisfaction. We must be 
willing to adapt our program to the realities which confront us rather 
than attempt to bolster up an outworn economy or social pattern. 

Education has been responsible in large measure for the development 
of our economic resources. It has been demonstrated beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt that economic well-being and the education of all the 
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people go hand in hand. Even during the period of the war the success 
of this mighty struggle for the welfare of the people will depend upon 
the use of a reasonable part of our resources in the support of an adequate 
program of education. Schools may not be neglected or services restricted 
with impunity. The denial of education or of the services which the 
schools provide to any part of our population can result only in weak- 
ness and in inefficiency. Those who are engaged in the work of educa- 
tion must protect the people against any shortsighted economy which 
will end in disaster. Education has already made its special contribution 
in the training of youth and adults for the war industries. It has a larger 
task to perform in continuing to develop citizens who are intelligently 
loyal to our democracy. It must seek to maintain by every means within 
its power the morale of all the people. The ultimate source of morale is 
a healthy, just society. 

The schools represent the most significant of all services provided by 
our society for its own maintenance. We have a peculiar obligation to 
see to it that education is democratic in its administration as well as in 
its teaching. It is essential that even in these critical times we maintain 
the interest of the people locally in their schools. We have an obligation 
to see to it that federal agencies that seek to use the schools in carrying 
forward their particular programs for the winning of the war recognize 
the basis upon which a democratic school system must be organized and 
administered. We must call upon all federal agencies to route their re- 
quests for service through the United States Office of Education which, 
in turn, must call upon the state offices for their cooperation in carrying 
the requests for service to the local school systems. We may not even 
during wartime centralize in the Federal Government or in any of its 
departments or agencies the power to determine the social purposes to be 
served by educational institutions or the processes to be employed in 
teaching. 

As was proposed by President Roosevelt in a letter to the Federal 
Security Agency Administrator, having to do with the importance of 
public discussion during the war period, 


The genius of American democracy is expressed in the traditional inde- 
pendence and freedom of our State and local schools and school systems. 
Their freedom of action for educational purposes must be preserved. It is 
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upon that freedom that we hopefully depend for assurance that the judg- 
ments of our people will be soundly based. 


Much progress has been made in the development of our system of 
education in the United States particularly during the past half century. 
But as education looks ahead it must meet the challenge of an economy 
that will undergo major changes. It must provide education in a society 
which is in its fundamental structure quite different from that for which 
our educational system was originally developed. It must take account of 
changes arising from the development of a technology which is able to 
reach a high level of production. It must take account of the necessity 
for governmental control and regulation in order that equality may exist 
among all citizens. It must accept a situation in which an increasing 
proportion of goods and services is provided directly by government 
or under governmental supervision. It must acknowledge its respon- 
sibility for a much wider contribution to the physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and social life of all children, of all youth, and of adults. 
It must provide the services which are necessary to the support of physi- 
cal and mental health. It must offer guidance which will result in the 
successful achievement of all who are enrolled in the schools and in their 
later satisfaction and success in the work in which they are engaged. It 
must think in terms of an education carried on to the point where it is 
socially desirable for youth to engage in work. It must provide a variety 
of opportunity for adults related to the need for re-training for new 
occupations and for rehabilitation of those who are injured. It must be 
concerned with the education of the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. It must fearlessly attack the problems of present-day society. 

As education looks ahead it has a right to expect that men and 
women who seek to enter the profession will be chosen because of their 
high intelligence and their devotion to the common good. It will expect 
of those who administer the schools an understanding and appreciation 
both of our spiritual heritage and of the fundamental problems which 
now confront our society as well as professional competence in the 
organization of a program of education and its administration. Educa- 
tion in the world which lies ahead offers the greatest possible oppor- 
tunity to men and women of good will. To this cause we may all give 
willing, practical, and thoroughgoing devotion. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE LOOKS AHEAD 


At the turn of the century a group of outstanding men and women, 
looking ahead in education, saw the necessity for the study of its prob- 
lems and for its reorganization in line with our changing social and 
economic life. At Teachers College a group of far-sighted laymen under 
the leadership of Grace Dodge had the great wisdom to choose as their 
leader James Earl Russell. With their support and cooperation, he 
brought together at Teachers College a group of scholars wholly devoted 
to the study of educational theory and practice and to the improvement 
of the program of organized education throughout the United States, 
For more than a quarter of a century Dean James Russell had the satis- 
faction of seeing his dream come true. His chief characteristic was his 
ability to look ahead in education. Teachers College became the center 
for the study of the philosophy and the science of education not only in 
the United States but throughout the world. 

The position of preeminence enjoyed during the first quarter of this 
century has been maintained under the leadership of Dean William F. 
Russell. Never in the history of Teachers College have there been more 
able scholars more completely devoted to the cause of public education 
than at present. In this critical period upon which we have entered they 
have demonstrated their capacity to interpret education in terms of our 
modern society. They have profoundly influenced the philosophy of 
education. They have contributed to a better understanding of the learn- 
ing process and of the total development of human personality. Their 
studies have led to major modifications in the curricula of the schools. 
Their researches have modified practices in the financing, organization, 
and administration of education. 

It has been a high privilege to have worked with this group of socially 
minded and devoted men and women in the years which are past. It isa 
great satisfaction to be able to look forward with confidence to the con- 
tributions which they will certainly make to the solution of the problems 
now confronting our nation and all humanity. 
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Health Education During the War 
and After 


CHARLES C. WILSON, M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Nn time of war we are concerned with the available manpower of the 
I nation. We become increasingly aware of the importance of a healthy 
nation and of the truth in the statement that a healthy people is a nation’s 
greatest resource. We realize that it is manpower which will produce 
the materials needed for an all-out war and that only through manpower 
can we build our Army and Navy. Our concern for this human resource 
compels us to study all indications of its quality because in this area, as 
in so many others, quality is as important as quantity. We must know if 
the youths and young men of our country are healthy and physically fit; 
we must take all possible measures to improve their health and fitness. 

In an introduction to the recently published Attention! To Your 
Health,’ Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, makes the following statement, “. . . This failure of approximately 
one-half of the registrants, who have been physically examined, to meet 
the requirements for such [military] service is not a gratifying reflection 
of our potential manpower.” 

Persons familiar with the findings of examinations during 1917-1918 
are inclined, on reading the preceding quotation, to compare it with the 
oft-quoted statement that in 1917-1918 one-third of those examined were 
physically unfit. If we make this comparison, we might infer that young 
men of this generation are less healthy than those of 1917. Such an in- 
ference would not be supported, however, by the known results of 
public health efforts of the past twenty to twenty-five years. It is not 
consistent with the assertion of one of our large insurance companies 

1 Stewart, Ernest I. Attention! To Your Health. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1941. 
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that their data show present-day American youths to be more fit than 
those of any previous generation. Reports of statisticians reveal that 
deaths from tuberculosis are decreasing, that the average length of life 
is increasing, and that smallpox, typhoid fever, and diphtheria have been 
eliminated from many areas of the country. We know also of the attacks 
on syphilis and gonorrhea by means of education and clinics, and the 
reported progress in combating other diseases. 

The discrepancy between statistical evidence of public health progress 
and our inference that the nation is less healthy now than in 1917 is easily 
explained. Our inference is based on faulty interpretations; we should 
not compare the reports of 1917 and 1941. At these two periods of time 
different qualifying standards were used and different medical pro- 
cedures employed. For example, the X ray was used in 1941 for the 
detection of early tuberculosis, but it was not used in 1917. In 1917 our 
chief aim was to increase our armed forces as quickly as possible; in 1941, 
to interfere as little as possible with industrial production. The fifty per 
cent of candidates who failed to qualify in 1941 failed not solely for 
health reasons, but because of “physical, mental, or educational reasons.”* 
Because of varying standards and conditions under which examinations 
were made in 1941 and 1917, and because rejections and deferments in 
1941 were for “mental and educational reasons” as well as health rea- 
sons, we should not compare 1941 reports with 1917-1918 reports, nor 
should we use selective service data thus far reported as criteria for 
judging the health status of young men. 

It is likely that the results of selective service examinations will be 
analyzed carefully at a later time and specific information secured as to 
various health reasons for rejections. Such an analysis should consider 
which conditions could have been prevented, which are remediable and 
which, according to our present knowledge, are neither preventable or 
remediable. Such information will be helpful in planning future pro- 
cedures for improving the nation’s health. 

Although present data available from selective service examinations do 
not provide accurate information concerning the health and fitness of 
young men, we know that there are many health problems awaiting 
solution and that there are many areas in which much can be done to 


2 Brigadier General Hershey in introduction to Attention! To Your Health. 
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improve the quality of our manpower. Accidents, poor nutrition, emo- 
tional disorders, venereal diseases, and dental decay are specific problems 
impairing the health of our nation’s human resources and decreasing the 
fitness of individuals for service to their country. Ways must be found 
for solving these and other problems which impair the health, strength, 
and effectiveness of youth. 

Although solutions to these problems will require education, educa- 
tion is only one of many fields concerned with promoting health. The 
prevention of disease and development of physical fitness are complicated 
processes requiring in many instances the concerted efforts of numerous 
people. The scientist, physician, educator, public health specialist, and 
layman each has a task in the field of health. Greatest progress will result 
from the cooperative efforts of all groups, each contributing those serv- 
ices for which he is particularly prepared by training and experience, 
and each recognizing and appreciating the contributions of others. 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 


There is widespread agreement concerning the role of the school in 
the field of health. In 1940 representatives of organizations concerned 
with education, medicine, and public health united in endorsing a pro- 
gram of “Suggested School Health Policies.”** The report outlines the 
role of the school health program by stating that it should: 


1. Provide a healthful environment. 

2. Have a planned program for the care of accidents and for sudden 
sickness. 

3- Have a planned program for assisting in the prevention and control of 
communicable disease. 

4. Provide a planned, graded program of health instruction. 

s- Encourage periodic health examinations and develop a plan whereby 
such examinations will be obtained. 

6. Give special attention to those in need of medical or dental care through 
a follow-up program which will, where necessary, guide pupils and parents 
to sources of medical and dental treatment. 

7. Provide special education programs for handicapped pupils, either by 

3 “Suggested School Health Policies.” Journal of Health and Physical Education, Vol. 
11, May and June, 1940. 


* “Suggested School Health Policies.” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
April 27 and May 11, 1940. 
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adapting the regular class to individual pupil’s needs or by providing special 
classes or special schools. 

8. Provide supervision and in-service training for teachers and place 
specific responsibility for co-ordinating all school health activities and for 
relating school activities to community health activities in the hands of some 
person especially qualified in education and in school health work. 


These responsibilities and the policies recommended by the report 
referred to previously may well be guides for school administrators and 
principals. 

The use of education as a tool for promoting health and preventing 
disease has been given increased attention during the past ten or fifteen 
years, by physicians, public health officials, and educators. Education 
can develop in the individual an appreciation of the value of health and 
teach him how to live healthfully and how to protect the health of 
others. Education is the tool which democratic countries employ to see 
that full use is made of all scientific knowledge concerning health and 
the prevention of sickness. Through education, communities learn the 
value of public health activities and thus active support is secured for 
public undertakings. Each year increased evidence is found of the far- 
reaching value of popular health education as an instrument of pre- 
ventive medicine. 

While various professional and lay people increasingly recognize the 
value of education as a means of promoting health, schools have been 
slow in improving the teaching of hygiene and making this instruction 
effective. There are still too many schools in which health education is 
limited to learning how to wash hands and brush teeth and too many in 
which possible contributions to community health are overlooked. 
Health education is too frequently considered a frill and given secondary 
consideration in program planning. In some schools the structure of teeth 
is studied in detail but teachers do not know which pupils have been to 
the dentist and which ones badly need the professional services of a 
dentist. Health education is incidental in too many schools; important 
health topics are omitted and others repeated in several different classes. 
The Educational Policies Commission asserts “The educated person 
understands the basic facts of health and disease, . . . protects his own 
health and that of his dependents, and . . . works to improve the 
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health of the community.”° On the basis of these criteria, many of the 
graduates of our schools cannot be called educated. 


EXTENSION OF HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 


There are a number of ways by which schools can increase their con- 
tributions to the health of pupils and communities, thus improving our 
nation’s manpower and at the same time bringing school practices into 
greater conformity with an educational philosophy which lists health 
as an objective of education. One measure is to improve secondary 
school health education programs so that they will be more than a repeti- 
tion of elementary school health rules, and so that they will reach all 
pupils. The secondary school course in health education should include, 
among other things, first aid, home hygiene, home and school sanitation, 
nutrition, mental hygiene, community health problems, disease preven- 
tion, the use of professional health services, and health problems of in- 
dustry. A course of this nature taught by a well-prepared teacher 
appeals to pupils and can be related easily to specific personal and com- 
munity problems. To teach such a course effectively requires a daily 
period of the pupil’s time for at least one year, or an equivalent amount 
of time distributed over several years. The course in hygiene should be 
given to both boys and girls. 

Schools should require teachers who teach health to have special 
knowledge of this subject. For years we have had specific requirements 
for those who teach mathematics, languages, science, or other subjects, 
but we have assumed that any teacher with a free period can teach 
health. Progress has been made in the elementary field; the preparation 
of elementary teachers now includes, in most teachers colleges, a study of 
the school health program and the teacher’s part in it. She learns how 
to care for accidents, how to observe growth and development, how to 
test for vision and hearing, and how to detect the early signs of emo- 
tional disorders and of communicable disease. But in many secondary 
schools no one is required to have special training in health education 
before teaching health classes. Physical education teachers, teachers of 


5 Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. 
Washington, D. C., 1936. 
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home economics, science teachers, or nurses may be asked to teach about 
health. Usually such teachers, unless they have had special preparation 
in health education, feel inadequately prepared for the task and know 
from the beginning that a good job will not be done. Encouragement is 
gained, however, from observation of a number of secondary schools 
which are allotting increased time to hygiene and are requiring that 
teachers in this field be specially prepared. 

Because of the need for specially trained teachers of health education 
at the secondary level, it should not be assumed that health can be made 
the responsibility of one teacher. It cannot. Health problems are inter- 
woven with all problems of life and will naturally be discussed in con- 
nection with many parts of the high school program. Nevertheless, this 
incidental discussion of health problems by teachers of various subjects 
will never provide all the experiences which pupils need to be health 
educated. Incidental and correlated teaching is needed, but it should be 
supplemented by some specific health course which will assist pupils to 
tie together the bits of information received from other sources. 

Education authorities can increase their aid to the nation’s health 
through adult education programs. Adults need health education, and 
want it. At the present time, thousands of adults are anxious to get in- 
struction in first aid, reflecting, perhaps, an inadequacy of instruction in 
this area when they were in school. Many are interested in home 
hygiene, care of children, and home care of the sick. Others are desirous 
of learning about new developments in health and the prevention of 
disease. Boards of education should accept responsibility for meeting 
these needs, and should cooperate with departments of public health, 
medical and dental groups, and non-official health and education agencies 
in planning ways for meeting them. 


COORDINATION OF SCHOOL PROGRAMS AND 
OTHER AGENCIES 


The health service phase of school health programs can contribute 
most to the health. of pupils when it is coordinated with the work of 
agencies providing, medical and dental treatment. It quite generally is 
agreed that medical and dental treatment are not school responsibilities. 
It quite generally is agreed, also, that there is little value in schools con- 
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ducting or promoting health examinations if nothing is done about the 
needs discovered. Schools should be well informed concerning clinic 
facilities provided for needy people by health and welfare departments 
and by private agencies, so that they may refer to clinics those in need 
of professional care and unable to secure it from private practitioners. If 
treatment facilities are insufficient to care for all needy pupils, the school 
should present to those community agencies interested in the health of 
children the specific information it has relating to the need for increased 
facilities. In most cases, it will be found that health and welfare agencies 
will gladly cooperate in making adequate provision for the medical and 
dental treatment of children. With the proper coordination of school 
efforts and those of agencies providing for treatment, it should be pos- 
sible to get attention for all the remediable defects of children. 


INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROGRAM 


Significant contributions to the health of children and communities 
are made by complete, effective programs of school health service and 
health education. Because of wartime emphasis on health, it is appro- 
priate for schools to study their present health programs and to inaugu- 
rate measures to increase their effectiveness. As an aid in doing this, seven 
questions are offered for the consideration of school principals. 

1. Have you some person particularly trained and experienced in 
health education in whom you have placed responsibility for integrating 
the health education efforts of the various members of your staff and for 
coordinating the efforts of your school with those of other groups in 
the community? It is obvious that progress in health education will de- 
pend on the leadership of those specially trained in health education. It 
is equally obvious that the work of teachers needs to be integrated with 
that of physicians, nurses, and other special health workers. These essen- 
tial activities are the logical duties of a Director or Supervisor of Health 
Education. 

2. What improvements have been made in courses of study in health 
education for different levels during the past two or three years? Prob- 
ably the greatest contributions of schools to the health of children and 
communities is made through health instruction. Locally prepared 
courses of study should suggest to teachers ways of determining in- 
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dividual and group health problems and methods for solving them. At 
this time it is particularly appropriate to review and bring up to date 
sections of the course of study dealing with nutrition and first aid. Home 
hygiene and home care of the sick should be included. 

3- Have you conferred with your health officer concerning ways in 
which you can help him and he help you? Perhaps there are particular 
health problems in your community which could be solved in part 
through education. Your health officer can tell you about these. He can 
also supply your staff with detailed statistical information concerning 
the health of your community. He will be particularly interested in 
adult health education. Perhaps you, your health officer, and your direc- 
tor of adult education can develop improved methods for carrying 
health education to all groups in the community. 

4. How have you evaluated the results of your health education 
program? We should not measure the value of health education by the 
amount of time given to health instruction, the number of physicians 
and nurses we employ, the attractiveness of our course of study, or the 
facts which pupils learn. Rather than evaluating solely on the basis of 
facilities, personnel, and program, we should consider the end results of 
programs. This point of view is recognized in a recent bulletin published 
by the Connecticut State Department of Education entitled “School 
Health Education and Physical Education in Relation to National 
Preparedness’”’® where it is suggested that schools answer the following 
questions: (1) Do pupils who are about to terminate their high school 
program know “the basic facts of health and disease, how to protect 
their own health and the health of their dependents and how to improve 
community health?” Does the health behavior of pupils reflect their 
knowledge of health principles? (2) Have those about to terminate their 
high school education received guidance and help so that all remediable 
defects are attended to, and those with non-remediable handicaps helped 
to face that situation and adjust themselves to it? Have they been helped 
to live healthfully day-by-day? 

5. What provisions have been made to assure health examinations for 


6 Connecticut State Department of Education, Hartford. “School Health Education 
and Physical Education in Relation to National Preparedness,” p. 12. Bulletin IX, March, 


1941. 
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all pupils? The health examination is an important procedure for deter- 
mining the health needs of pupils. From both education and health points 
of view, it is best for pupils to be examined periodically by their own 
physician. Many children, however, are unable to have examinations by 
a private physician and it becomes necessary for the school to provide 
examinations. The emphasis in school examination should be on quality 
rather than quantity or frequency. 

6. What follow-up procedures are used in helping children with 
health problems? Health needs of pupils are found by teachers’ observa- 
tion and by health examinations. The follow-up program is the school’s 
effort to have something done about these health needs. Through co- 
ordinated efforts of teachers and nurses, medical and dental treatment 
may be secured, adequate food and clothing obtained, improved home 
care instituted, or necessary adaptations made in the school program. In 
many schools the amount of time spent on follow-up procedures could 
be increased advantageously. Particular attention is needed to avoid 
spending so much time on discovering and recording needs that no time 
is left for attending to the needs. 

7. What provisions have you made for controlling the environmental 
hygiene of pupils? Children learn ideals of sanitation from the sanitary 
condition of schools. Washing facilities are needed if habits of cleanliness 
are to be formed. Sanitary drinking fountains, adequate toilet facilities, 
and adequate lighting are important sanitary needs. The emotional en- 
vironment of pupils also needs consideration. Teaching methods, the 
personality of teachers, disciplinary procedures and methods of grading 
and promoting pupils influence the emotional health of pupils. All these 
matters should be considered in planning an environment which will 
protect pupils from detrimental influences and contribute constructively 
to their health education. 

A well-rounded, effective school health program is an essential part 
of national efforts to improve the quality of our human resources. But 
it is not sufficient. In addition to being free from disease and defect and 
having an appreciation of health and an understanding of how to live 
healthfully, we want pupils to leave school with a reasonable degree of 
strength, vigor, and physical endurance. We want them to have interests 
in recreational activities which can be used in leisure time. These things 
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require school programs of physical education and recreation in addition 
to school programs of health education. 

At the present time the Federal Government is promoting a national 
physical fitness program. This program will be developed through state 
and local organizations with the purpose of encouraging boys, girls, men, 
and women of all ages to participate regularly in a form of physical ac- 
tivity suited to their age and health condition. Sports clubs, athletic 
games and contests, gymnasium and playground classes will be organized 
and supervised. 

The physical fitness program will be developed cooperatively with all 
local groups interested in physical education. A special deputy will be 
assigned to work with school and college groups and to suggest ways in 
which they may help with the fitness program. 

Schools play an important role in the development of physical fitness. 
Their facilities should be utilized for after-school and vacation periods 
for both child and adult programs. Schools have trained personnel which 
can give leadership and supervision to the development of programs of 
community recreation and to the expansion of intramural athletic pro- 
grams which the physical fitness program will require. 

While encouraging and stimulating physical fitness programs, let us 
not forget that good health is basic to physical fitness. We need facilities, 
equipment, and personnel for the development of extensive varied pro- 
grams of physical education and recreation, but we must build a founda- 
tion for physical fitness through health education and health service. 

The war situation challenges schools to make the greatest possible 
contribution to the health of the nation. To do this we must do several 
things. We must study our present programs of health education and 
physical education. This study will be most valuable if it includes an 
evaluation of the end results. We should ask, How have pupils benefited 
from twelve years of health education? What has been the result of 
twelve years of physical education? What appreciations, interests, and 
abilities have been developed relating to health, physical fitness, and 
recreation from our school programs? 

After studying the end results of past programs, let us devise ways of 
improvement. Probably we have made progress in the past, but let us 
make more in the future. Perhaps we can improve our health educa- 
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tion program by more careful planning or by providing time sufficient 
to permit an adequate study of first aid, home hygiene, nutrition, dental 
health, and mental health. Perhaps we need better coordination with 
groups in the community which supply medical or dental treatment. 
Perhaps we need a director or supervisor of health education. Whatever 
our needs may be, let us plan to meet them so that our practices in health 
education will be in keeping with its importance. 

In a similar manner, let us study and improve school programs of 
physical education and recreation. At times like the present we must put 
health and physical fitness ahead of some other phases of our program. 
We must see that personnel, time, facilities are all provided so that our 
contribution to the nation’s needs will be great. 


What about peace? Are the suggestions for improving health educa- 
tion and physical education to be forgotten when the war ends? Do we 
want health and physical fitness only during war? Decidedly no. Be- 
cause health and physical fitness are as important for happiness, effective- 
ness, and service in peace as in war, the progress we now make in 
improving the quality of manpower and womanpower must be main- 
tained after the war. We are now emphasizing health education and 
physical education because they help to meet immediate needs. They 
will help meet the needs of peace, too. 
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Summer Session at Teachers College 
1942 





SUMMER, 1942 
MAY to SEPTEMBER 


Accelerated Program 
May 23 to July 3 


July 7 to August 14 
August 17 to September 11 











ALL-COLLEGE CONFERENCES 
ON EDUCATION 


Daily at one-thirty throughout the 
Summer Session, there will be a meet- 
ing open to all students. The theme of 
these conferences will be education’s 
dual responsibilities in relation to win- 
ning the war and to winning and pre- 
serving the peace. Selected members of 
the Summer Session staff will partici- 
pate. After each address, there will be 
a period for questions and discussion. 
Professor F. B. O’Rear will serve as 
general chairman. Details of the pro- 
gram may be secured from the General 
Information Office. 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION OF 
THE EXCEPTIONAL 


On June 18, 19, and 20, a group of 
leaders in the field of the education of 
the exceptional (the physically handi- 
capped, the mentally handicapped, the 
socially handicapped, the slow-learning 
normals, and the gifted) will meet to 
discuss programs for the various types 
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Special activities scheduled for the coming 
Summer Session promise to make it unusually 
stimulating. An outline of the preliminary 
arrangements for some of these activities is 
given in the paragraphs below. 


of the exceptional in the present emer- 
gency. Special sections will devote 
attention to such problems as the re- 
habilitation of those with war-inflicted 
handicaps, and the education of the 
handicapped to replace workers enter- 
ing the armed services or war indus- 
tries. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the chairmen, Professors Herbert B. 
Bruner and Hugh Grant Rowell, 


SPECIAL SHORT-TERM CONFER- 
ENCES FOR EDUCATIONAL WORKERS 


During the coming Summer Session, 
Teachers College plans to hold four im- 
portant conferences of interest to 4 
wide variety of educational workers. 
These include a conference on elemen- 
tary school administration, at which 
leadership in the elementary school will 
be discussed; a conference on problems 
of classroom teachers, which will deal 
with the use of community resources 
in a modern school curriculum; a con- 
ference on foundations and problems 
of guidance in times of war and recon- 
struction; and a conference on science 
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for classroom teachers. The first three 
of the above conferences will begin on 
July 7 and extend through July 17. The 
conference on elementary science will 
be held from July 20 to July 31. The 
daily features of the conferences will be 
lectures, demonstrations, film showings, 
study groups, supplemented by a rec- 
reational program including a regularly 
scheduled series of excursions in and 
around the metropolitan area. The 
chairmen of these programs are as 
follows: Conference on Elementary 
School Administration—Professor W. S. 
Elsbree; Conference on Problems of 
Classroom Teachers—Professor Roma 
Gans; Conference on Foundations of 
Guidance—Professor Ruth Strang; Con- 
ference on Science for Classroom 
Teachers—Professor Gerald S. Craig. 
Those interested in the detailed pro- 
grams should write to the respective 
chairmen of the above conferences. 


CURRICULUM WORKSHOPS 


With Professor Donald G. Tewksbury 
as coordinator, plans have been made 
for a number of workshops during the 
coming Summer Session, The General 
Curriculum Workshop provides oppor- 
tunity for experienced teachers and 
supervisors to work together on an in- 
formal basis, under the guidance of 
qualified faculty members, on problems 
which arise in their school work. Sub- 
groups will be organized on the prob- 


lems of the General Curriculum, Ele- 
mentary Education, Guidance and 
Evaluation, and Intercultural Educa- 
tion. In addition, departmental work- 
shops will be held for students in the 
following fields: Science Teaching; Art 
Education; Social Studies; English, Lan- 
guage Arts, and Humanities; Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; 
Business Education; Speech Teaching; 
and Music Education. Detailed infor- 
mation may be secured from Professor 
Donald G. Tewksbury. 


FIELD COURSES AND FIELD CENTERS 


In order to give students an oppor- 
tunity to study educational problems in 
actual situations, Teachers College of- 
fers during the summer of 1942 a num- 
ber of field courses. Among them are 
The Advanced Art Group, working at 
Provincetown, Mass., July 7 to August 
14; A Field Group, studying the science 
of the environment at Annandale-on- 
the-Hudson, June 9 to July 3; New 
York City: A Community Study, a 
combined natural science and _ social 
science field course with New York as 
a great laboratory, June 13 to July 3; 
New York Metropolitan Area as a 
Recreation Laboratory, June 13 to July 
3; and Cultural Resources of New 
York City, combining systematic study 
of current criticism with attendance at 
the theater, concerts, lectures, and radio 
broadcasts, June 8 to June 26. 
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Division I: 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Professor Clyde R. Miller addressed 
the Woman’s Club of Reading, Pa., 
January 24. His subject was “Propa- 
ganda and Education.” On February 1 
he spoke before the students of Penn- 
sylvania State College at chapel service. 


Again this year Professor Miller was 
asked to prepare for the Yearbook of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica an article 
on the propagandas of 1941. 


Professor Miller contributed an article 
entitled “Some Comments on Propa- 
ganda Analysis and the Science of 
Democracy” to the January issue of 
Public Opinion Quarterly. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Professor Arthur I. Gates addressed an 
annual educational conference at King- 
ston, Pa., January 29 and 30 on the 
following topics: “The Democratic 
Method in the Classroom,” “Recent 
Trends in Diagnosis and Remediation 
in Reading,” and “Some Results of the 
Speyer School Experiment in Teaching 
Low-Normal Pupils.” 


The Macmillan Company published in 


.February, 1942 a textbook, Educational 
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Psychology, by Arthur I. Gates, Arthur 
T. Jersild, and Robert C. Challman of 
Teachers College, and T. R. McCon- 
nell of the University of Minnesota. 
This volume of 787 pages treats the 
major topics of educational psychology 
with special emphasis on professional 
applications. 


Professor Gates was a member of a 
committee which prepared the Forty- 
first Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, “The Psy- 
chology of Learning,” and was an 
author of one chapter. 


Division II: 


Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Education 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The Administration Club will hold its 
regular evening meeting on March 20 
at the home of Professor and Mrs. 
George D. Strayer in Riverdale, N. Y. 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner will ad- 
dress the Club on the topic, “Work Ed- 
ucation in the Schools of Tomorrow.” 


On his way to the convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in San Francisco, Professor 
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N. L. Engelhardt made several stop- 
overs and addressed a number of meet- 
ings. On February 19 he spoke to the 
teachers of Glendale and Burbank, and 
before an Institute Session of Principals 
and Supervisors at Long Beach; on 
February 20 he talked before the Los 
Angeles National Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association on 
“Administration and Progress in Edu- 
cation”; at a luncheon the same day he 
spoke before the School Business Of- 
ficials of Southern California at the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce; and 
in the afternoon he addressed the teach- 
ers of Montebello on “The Function 
of Public Education during War and 
Post-War Periods.” In San Francisco 
on February 25, Professor Engelhardt 
appeared on the program of the dis- 
cussion group on Current Problems in 
the Elementary Schools, of which Dr. 
Worth McClure, superintendent of 
schools, Seattle, Wash., was chairman. 
Professor Engelhardt’s topic was “The 
Evolving Elementary School Plant.” 


Mr. Paul M. Boynton, former student 
in Educational Administration, has been 
appointed Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation for the State of Connecticut by 
Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of 
Education. 


On March 11 Professor Paul R. Mort 
spoke before the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation of Greenwich, Conn. 


On March 31 and April 1 Professor 
Mort participated in the Schoolmen’s 
Week Program at the University of 
Minnesota. The titles of his addresses 
were “The Financing of Education 
During the Emergency” and “Princi- 
ples of Long-Range F inancing of Pub- 
lic Education.” He also gave a talk 


before Eta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
on the topic, “Factors Conditioning the 
Adaptability of Public Schools.” 


Professor John K. Norton was one of 
the speakers on the general program 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators at San Francisco, which 
dealt with the topic, “Financial Impli- 
cations of Youth Programs for a Free 
People.” 


Professor Norton met with the New 
York Research Committee on Second- 
ary Education in Albany on January 
20. Mr. Austin Cole, a graduate student 
at Teachers College, is serving as secre- 
tary of this committee. 


Professor Willard S. Elsbree is work- 
ing with the American Council on 
Education as personnel consultant to 
the Board of Education and teachers 
in Spokane, Wash. 


On February 2 Professor Elsbree spoke 
on teachers’ salaries before the School 
Boards Association meeting in Easton, 
Conn. On February 3 he presented a 
plan for scheduling teachers’ salaries to 
the Board of Education in Wallingford, 
Conn. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has ap- 
pointed the following committee to act 
in a consultative capacity to the Office 
of Education in the area of secondary 
education: Francis T. Spaulding, De- 
Witt S. Morgan, Galen Jones, Paul 
Elicker, Leonard V. Koos, L. H. Den- 
nis, Will French, and Thomas Pullen. 


Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, with 
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Miss Catherine Hammett, president, 
New York Section, American Camping 
Association, and Dr. Lloyd B. Sharp, 
director of Life Camps, discussed 
“Summer Camps for Children in War 
Time” on January 13 over Station 
WOR. 


A dinner was held on January 22 at the 
Hotel Commodore in celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. 
Joseph Dana Allen as headmaster of 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 
School. Professor Fretwell, who for- 
merly taught in the school, was one of 
the speakers. 


“Are Teachers Patriots?” an article by 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs which 
appeared in the December issue of the 
Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, was reprinted in the January 
issue of The Education Digest. 


At the annual dinner of the Boy Scout 
Council of Morris and Syssex Counties, 
N. J., held on January 24, Professor 
Fretwell spoke on “Scouting Services 
in War Time.” His topic at the meet- 
ing of the New York Kiwanis Club 
held at the McAlpin Hotel on January 
28 was “Stabilizing Youth in War 
Time.” On January 29 he was the 
commencement speaker at Haaren 
High School, New York City, where 
he spoke on the topic, “The New 
Heroism.” 

Other recent activities of Professor 
Fretwell’s included a talk to the Parent- 
Teacher Association, Manhasset, L. L., 
on “Leisure: How to Get It and How 
to Use It”; a discussion of the organiza- 
tion and program of the home room 
at a dinner meeting at the Stamford, 
Conn., High School arranged by Mr. 
Glenn W. Moon; and chairmanship of 


a panel of camp counselors which dis. 
cussed “New Features of Youth Cam 
1942” at the annual meeting of the 
New York Section of the American 
Camping Association. 


The topic for discussion at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Secondary Group 
was the programs of the NYA and the 
CCC. Mr. Harold Dunn, camp educa- 
tional adviser for the Second Corps 
Area, upheld the present efforts and 
future plans of these organizations, and 
Professor John K. Norton, a member 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, presented the criticisms and pro- 
posals of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn met early 
in February with a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Rural Education of 
the Society for Curriculum Study. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Professor W. C. Hallenbeck held a 
luncheon conference in Stamford, 
Conn., January 27 with Superintendent 
of Schools Leon C. Staples and Director 
of Adult Education Sarah Francis 
Smith concerning the unusual adapta- 
tion of their secondary education pro- 
gram to needs of modern youth through 
an NYA school. Professor Hallenbeck 
spoke to the evening school teachers in 
the afternoon, met with them at dinner, 
and visited their classes in the evening. 


Dr. Benjamin Fine (Ph.D. 1941) has 
been made Education Editor of the 
New York Times. Dr. Fine has a con- 
tract with Harper & Brothers for a 
book on How to Do College Publicity, 
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which will be published in the fall of 
1942. This book is concerned with a 
practical application of his dissertation 
research, College Publicity im the 
United States, published by the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College. 


Division III: 
Guidance 


STUDENT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones attended 
the conference of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations held in San Fran- 
cisco during February. En route she 
stopped in Detroit to visit Wayne Uni- 
versity and several clinics. In Chicago, 
she visited the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, and George 
Williams College. In both cities she 
met with groups of Teachers College 
alumni. 

In San Francisco Professor Lloyd- 
Jones read a paper before a meeting 
of the American College Personnel As- 
sociation on the topic, “The College 
Becomes a Laboratory for Democratic 
Living.” For the National Association 
of Deans of Women, she wrote a paper 
on “Certain Projective Techniques— 
Their Basic Theories and Practical Use 
by High School Deans.” On the return 
trip Professor Lloyd-Jones visited edu- 
cational institutions in Los Angeles, 
Tucson, and Atlanta. 


On March 18 Professor Lloyd-Jones 
met with the New York City deans at 
a dinner at the Parkside Hotel to report 
some of the highlights of the San Fran- 
cisco convention. 


Professor Ruth Strang assisted in plan- 


ning and conducting the meeting on 
Personnel Services of the District Su- 
pervising Nurses held in Albany, N. Y., 
on February 24. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


The Parent-Teacher Association of 
Port Jefferson, L. I., has raised a special 
fund for a vocational tests and coun- 
seling project which Professor Roy N. 
Anderson and three graduate students 
in Guidance and Personnel (Clarence 
Mahler, Robert Swenson, and Mary 
Brooks) are carrying out in coopera- 
tion with the school staff. 


Professor Anderson has been appointed 
a member of the City-wide Citizen's 
Committee on Harlem. 


Dr. Carl Norcross (Ph.D. 1936) and 
Dr. Anthony Tucker (Ph.D. 1940) 
have left their positions to accept com- 
missions with the Air Corps. 


Division IV: 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Professor H. L. Caswell was a discus- 
sion leader at a meeting of the Progres- 
sive Education Association held on 
February 12 in Atlantic City. The topic 
discussed was “The Eight-Year Study 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion’s Commission on the Relation of 
School and College.” 


Before a general meeting of the Progres- 
sive Education Association in Denver, 
Colo., on February 19, Professor Cas- 
well spoke on “Present Trends in Cur- 
riculum Construction.” At the Ogden, 
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Utah, meeting of the Association on 
February 27 he discussed “Curriculum 
Developments in the Modern School” 
and “The Future Elementary School,” 
and on the following day he partici- 
pated in a discussion of the problem, “Is 
the Program of the Intermediate Grades 
of the Elementary School Meeting the 
Needs of These Children?” 


During February Professor Roma Gans 
addressed regional conferences of the 
Progressive Education Association and 
Teachers College alumni groups in 
Helena, Mont.; Spokane, Ellensburg, 
Bellingham, and Longview, Wash.; and 
Albuquerque, N. M. In San Francisco 
Professor Gans participated in the 
meeting of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the National 
Education Association. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins met with 
members of the staff of the Benjamin 
Franklin High School, New York City, 
on January 12. The discussion centered 
around the amount of responsibility 
which high school students can assume 
in managing school programs, both 
formal and informal. 


On February 9 and 10 Professor Hop- 
kins gave several lectures in Richmond, 
Va. He spoke before the members of 
the Elementary Teachers Association 
on the topic, “How Learning Takes 
Place,” and on the same topic before 
the Richmond Negro Teachers Asso- 
ciation. He addressed the members of 
the Richmond League for More Eff- 
cient Public Instruction on the topic, 
“How to Improve Instruction.” 


Professor Hopkins attended the meet- 
ings of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation in Denver and Los Angeles, 


and the meetings of the American As. 
sociation of School Administrators in 
San Francisco. En route he stopped for 
speaking engagements at Boulder, Colo.; 
Pasadena, Calif.; and St. Louis, Mo, At 
the Progressive Education Association 
meetings in Denver, Professor Hopkins 
spoke on “What Can the Elemen 

School Do in the National Emer- 
gency?”; participated as a member of 
a panel in a discussion of “Protect- 
ing Democratic Values in a Nation at 
War”; spoke at a section meeting 
on “Education, Democracy, and the 
Schools”; participated as leader of a 
study group on the topic, “What 
Secondary Schools Can Do in the Na- 
tional Emergency”; and took part in 
a panel discussion of “Education and 
Post-War Reconstruction.” While he 
was in Pasadena Professor Hopkins gave 
an address at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Art Education of the National 
Education Association on the topic, 
“Art Education in the Emergency.” 


On February 3 Professor Ernest G. 
Osborne led a panel discussion on 
“Guiding the Personality Development 
of the Elementary School Child” at a 
meeting of the Southeastern Zone of 
New York State Principals Association 
at New Rochelle, N. Y. On February 4 
he addressed the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association Con- 
ference in New York City on the topic, 
“Strengthening the Fiber of Family 
Living.” 


Professor Jean Betzner attended the 
Atlantic City conference of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association held 
February 12 to 14. She was chairman 
of a workshop group which was in- 
terested in Reading and Literature in 
the Elementary School. 
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Professor Donald P. Cottrell served as 
chairman of a sectional meeting on 
Programs and Problems of Modern 
Education at the College Level which 
was held at the Progressive Education 
Association Regional Conference in 
Atlantic City, N. J., on February 13. 


At the meeting of the Elementary Club 
on February 5, Professor Lilla Belle 
Pitts addressed the group on the teach- 
ing of music through the activities of 
the Elementary Club. 

On February 12, in connection with 
the Columbia University Conference 
on Religion in the Modern World, the 
Elementary Club had an exhibit of ma- 
terial about religion, which was pre- 
pared by and for children, and held a 
discussion on children’s concepts of re- 
ligion at different ages. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor W. D. Reeve spoke to the 
members of the first session of Educa- 
tion 200Av at Milbank Chapel, Teach- 
ers College, on February 3, taking as 
his topic “Mathematics in an Air Con- 
ditioned Civilization.” He pointed out 
the need for teachers of mathematics 
to become “air conditioned” themselves 
and to teach all the interesting applica- 
tions of mathematics to air navigation 
that are within reach of secondary 
school students, in order that no time 
may be lost in preparing ourselves both 
for the war emergency and for the 
days of peace that lie ahead. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Professor Ray Faulkner, as president of 
the Department of Art Education of 
the National Education Association, 
planned the program of the winter 


convention which was held in San 
Francisco February 22 to 25. The pro- 
gram presented well-known artists and 
educators, and offered art teachers an 
opportunity to learn more about what 
is happening in the field of art and in 
the schools today. At the first session 
the discussion centered around the 
theme, “Contemporary Trends in Crafts 
and Industrial Design and Their Im- 
plications for School Art Programs.” 
At the next session, which was spon- 
sored by the Pacific Arts Association, 
“Maintaining Creative Opportunities” 
and “Enriching Cultural Values” were 
discussed. Visits were made after this 
meeting to the Rudolph Schaeffer 
Studios and to the Amberg-Hirth 
Studios, where the results of some con- 
temporary trends in the arts were to 
be seen. The Pacific Arts Association 
also sponsored the Bohemian Dinner 
Party which was held that evening. 
The last session considered the subject, 
“Contemporary Trends in Painting and 
Their Implications for School Art Pro- 
grams.” The Department was fortunate 
in having as its guest speakers at the 
annual banquet Dr. G. Derwood Baker, 
who took as his topic “If I Were 
Teaching Art,” and Dr, L. Thomas 
Hopkins, who spoke on “Art Educa- 
tion in the Emergency.” 


Professor Faulkner attended the Pro- 
gressive Education Association Con- 
ference which was held in Los Angeles 
on February 19 and 20, and led the 
discussion on “The Arts in General 
Education” at one of the Art Section 
meetings. On February 25 he spoke at 
a dinner meeting of the Oakland 
Teacher’s Association, taking as his 
topic, “Art and National Defense.” 


Professor Belle Northrup gave a talk 
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on color in textile design at the Textile 
Fair in Detroit Mich., on February 11. 
The Fair was held under the auspices 
of the J. L. Hudson Co. 


Professor Edwin Ziegfeld has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Program and 
Finance Committee of the Western 
Arts Association. 


Professor Arthur R. Young gave an 
address on “Art in the Emergency” 
before the Engineering Club, New 
York City, on February 9. 


MUSIC 


Professor Lilla Belle Pitts conducted 
clinics in both the elementary and the 
junior high school music sections of the 
Georgia Music Educators Conference 
.1 Milledgeville on February 23 and 24. 
Ac a general session, Professor Pitts 
spoke on “Music and Wartime Ac- 
tivities.” 


On February 27 Professor Pitts ad- 
dressed the Rahway, N. J., Teachers 
Association on “The Relation of the 
Arts to Everyday Life.” 


Professor Harry R. Wilson will attend 
the conference of the Massachusetts 
Elementary School Principals, where 
he will appear as guest speaker at the 
annual banquet on March 14. The sub- 
ject of his talk and demonstration will 
be “The Value of Community Singing 
and How to Conduct It.” 


On March 16 the Teachers College 
Choir, under the direction of Professor 
Harry R. Wilson, will broadcast a pro- 
gram of American folk songs over the 
red network of the National Broad- 
casting Company. This is one of a 


series of special broadcasts which are 
being sent to the South American coun. 
tries by short wave facilities. 


At the biennial meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference, which 
will be held at Milwaukee, Wis., March 
27 to April 2, Professor Wilson will 
give a lecture and demonstration on 
voice classes in high schools, 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond spoke at 
the annual dinner of the Community 
Council of Trenton, N. J., on January 
26. Her subject was “The Role of 
Women and Girls in the Present War 
Emergency.” 


The department of Home Economics 
has accepted the responsibility of train- 
ing teachers of Nutrition and Canteen 
Service for the American Red Cross. 
This program includes courses in 
Nutrition and Canteen Cookery which 
are offered at Teachers College and 
field work which is done under the 
direction of Miss Grace O'Keefe of 
the New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 


Professor Judy-Bond has accepted an 
invitation to serve on the Advisory 
Board of the Nutrition Committee of 
the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 


Professor Lillian H. Locke is chairman 
of the Committee on War Relief of the 
Central Committee of Teachers College 
on War and Defense. Assisting on the 
Committee are Professors Roy Ander- 
son, Benjamin R. Andrews, and Magda- 
lene Kramer, Professor Emeritus May 
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B. Van Arsdale, Mrs. Lucy Lowe, Miss 
Catherine V. Neal, and Mrs. John R. 
Clark. The function of this committee 
is to coordinate war relief activities of 
Teachers College with the work of the 
Columbia Committee on War Relief, 
which has headquarters at Casa Italiana; 
to coordinate war relief activities with- 
in Teachers College; to aid in further- 
ing national or local war relief activi- 
ties. Among the activities already or- 
anized by the War Relief Committee 
are: USO Book Campaign, in coopera- 
tion with the English Club and Teach- 
ers College Library; contributions to 
the Red Cross Blood Bank; Pay-Roll 
Deduction Plan for the purchase of 
Defense Bonds for employees of Teach- 
ers College and its affiliated schools; 
sale of Defense Stamps; reclamation 
and distribution of worn garments, in 
cooperation with the Helen Kinne 
Home Economics Club; plans for an 
information center which will deal with 
emergency problems confronting home- 
makers and consumers in cooperation 
with the department of Home Eco- 
nomics; and cooperation with the Co- 
lumbia Red Cross Chapter in its various 
activities. 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews took 
part in the panel on “The Needs of 
the Family” at the national conven- 
tion of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation held at Atlantic City on 
February 12. He will speak in the 
Marriage Forum of the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association in New York on 
March 17, and also in a Forum which 
Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein has arranged 
at the Free Synagogue on March 23. 
His topic will be “The Effect of the 
War Program on Standards of Living 
and Dangers to the Family.” 


Professor Andrews has been asked to 
conduct a round table on Consumer 
Education at the annual Home Eco- 
nomics Convention at Pennsylvania 
State College on April 18. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Business Education Association of 
Greater St. Louis invited Professor H. 
L. Forkner to participate in a con- 
ference held February 14 to discuss the 
developments of the curriculum since 
the survey of the St. Louis schools, and 
to plan, with those responsible for these 
developments, the next steps in their 
program. Dr. C. R. Aydelotte, Director 
of Curriculum of the St. Louis schools 
presided. 


On February 11 Professor Forkner met 
with a group of teachers of the public 
and private business schools of Wil- 
mington, Del., who are studying trends 
in business education. He discussed 
those phases of the business education 
program which are related to book- 
keeping and accounting in the second- 
ary schools. This group is organized 
on the basis of a curriculum workshop, 
and is studying all phases of the busi- 
ness education program. 


As a result of the conference at Teach- 
ers College concerning business and 
vocational education in war needs, 
Professor Forkner is editing a bulletin, 
under the auspices of the Commercial 
Education Association of New York 
City, on “Adjusting Business Education 
to War Needs.” The bulletin will deal 
with special problems of speed-up train- 
ing and adaptability of the present 
program to needs of those who will 
enter the civil service and the armed 
service as clerks. 
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In the February issue of The Business 
Education World, Professor Forkner 
discussed the topic, “A Challenge to 
Business Educators.” In this article he 
stressed the importance of education, 
especially in times of war, together 
with the specialized services which 
teachers should render in this period 
of crisis. 


An article by Miss Thelma M. Potter, 
“Work Activities of Clerical Em- 
ployees,” will appear in the Spring 
Edition of the National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly. Miss Potter discussed 
“The Improvement of Stenciling in 
Office Practice” in an article which 
appeared in the February issue of the 
Journal of Business Education. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


On January 16, at the Second Pennsyl- 
vania Health Institute in Harrisburg, 
Professor Clifford L. Brownell spoke 
on the topic, “Posture as a Problem for 
the Schools.” 


Professor Josephine Rathbone discussed 
“Problems of Relaxation” at an in- 
formal tea held recently by members 
of Pi Lambda Theta in the Grace 
Dodge Room of Teachers College. 


At the Regional Conference on Social 
Hygiene held in New York City 
February 4, Dr. Charles Wilson spoke 
on “Educational Principles Related to 
Effective Film Use.” 


On January 17 Professor William L. 
Hughes participated in a survey of the 
department of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Athletics at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 


Division V: 
Nursing Education 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart, and Pro. 
fessor Nellie X. Hawkinson of the de. 
partment of Nursing Education at the 
University of Chicago, worked with 
the American Council on Education in 
arranging the program for a conference 
between nursing educators and repre- 
sentatives of a number of liberal arts 
colleges in the country held January 
26 and 27 at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City. The subject discussed 
was “How Can Colleges and Univer- 
sities Help to Prepare Nurses for Na- 
tional Defense?” A number of resolu- 
tions were adopted, and the results of 
the conference will be disseminated by 
the American Council on Education in 
a pamphlet now being prepared. 


The Division has recently received 
word of a third federal grant to Teach- 
ers College for the purpose of prepar- 
ing beginning public health nurses in 
response to the need felt throughout 
the country for more nurses in this 
field in the present emergency, The 
grant provides for tuition and sub- 
sistence for sixty nurses over the four- 
month period, March through June, 
1942. The program includes courses at 
Teachers College and field work at the 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service. 


It was with deep regret that the faculty 
learned of the recent death of Dr. 
Mary B. Willeford, the first student in 
Nursing Education to receive the PhD. 
degree from Columbia University 


(June 1932). For several years Dr. 
Willeford was associate director of the 
Frontier Nursing Service, which has 
headquarters at Wendover, Ky., and 
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for the three years immediately pre- 
ceding her death she was Maternity 
and Infancy Consultant in the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Public 
Health. Dr. Willeford made a valuable 
contribution in the field of nursing, and 
her loss will be felt deeply. 


Miss Edith H. Smith (A.M. 1933), 
formerly professor of nursing and di- 
rector of Nursing Service at the Stan- 
ford University Hospitals, has begun 
work as assistant secretary to the Sub- 
committee on Nursing of the Health 
and Medical Committee in the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Shirley Titus (B.S. 1925), for- 
merly dean of the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity School of Nursing, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
California State Nurses’ Association, 
with offices in San Francisco. 


The Library 


Brief lists of up-to-date, outstanding 
books in various fields of education 
have been prepared by the Library 
Consultants, with the assistance of 
members of the teaching staff. The 
following titles: “The Young Child,” 
“Elementary Education,” “Secondary 
Education,” “Higher Education,” and 
“Adult Education,” are available at five 
cents each. 





CONSERV ATION OF SCHOLARLY 
JOURNALS 


The American Library Association 
created this last year the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 


headed by John R. Russell, the Libra- 
rian of the University of Rochester. 
The Committee is faced with numerous 
serious problems and hopes that Amer- 
ican scholars and scientists will be of 
considerable aid in the solution of one 
of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in 
library reconstruction after the first 
World War was that of completing 
foreign institutional sets of American 
scholarly, scientific, and technical 
periodicals. The attempt to avoid a 
duplication of that situation is now the 
concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken 
by the financial inability of the institu- 
tions to renew subscriptions, As far as 
possible they will be completed from a 
stock of periodicals being purchased by 
the Committee. Many more will be 
broken through loss of shipments, while 
still other sets will disappear in the 
destruction of libraries. The size of 
the eventual demand is impossible to 
estimate, but requests received by the 
Committee already give evidence that 
it will be enormous. 

Because of an imminent paper short- 
age attempts are being made to collect 
old periodicals for pulp. The Com- 
mittee hopes to enlist the cooperation 
of subscribers to this journal in pre- 
venting the sacrifice of this type of 
material to the pulp demand. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention the ap- 
preciation of foreign institutions and 
scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or 
the value of particular periodicals to the 
project should be directed to Wayne 
M. Hartwell, Executive Assistant to the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Office of Placement Service* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Office of Placement Service: 


Baird, Margaret (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in English, Alcorn Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Alcorn, Miss. 

Barlow, Melva (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
Nh economics, High School, Sayreville, 

Benjamin, Frances H. (A.M. 1928), con- 
sultant in child development and parent 
relationships, Bureau of Public Health 
Nursing, State Department of Health, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Buhrson, Elene C. (A.M. 1940), dietitian, 
College Shoppe, Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Va. 

DeBrum, S. Joseph, instructor in educa- 
tion and general supervisor of student 
teachers, Stanford University, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

De Lazier, Anita Thorne (B.S. 1940), 
head teacher, Brightside Day Nursery, 
New York City. 

Diamond, Rowena (A.M. 1941), assistant 
to director of personnel, American Red 
Cross, Alexandria, Va. 

Du Mez, Marjorie E. (B.S. 1930), super- 
intendent of nurses, School of Nursing, 
Sinai Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Duxbury, Vivian M. (A.M. 1941), in- 
structor in nursing arts, School of Nursing, 
City Hospital, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Edwards, Alice L. (Ed.D. 1940), head 
of department and professor of home 
economics, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Elam, Mamie Adams, instructor in Eng- 
lish, Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Eleazer, Frances (A.M. 1937), critic 
teacher in nursery school, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Mich. 

Else, Robert John (B.S. 1941), associate 
in art, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Emanuel, Bessie (B.S. 1933), critic 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any gradu- 
ate of Teachers College may register with the Of- 
fice of Placement Service. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For in- 
formation write to the Placement Office for its 

let, Employment of Teachers and Adminis- 
trators. 


teacher, grades one and two, Virginia 
College, Toten, Va. — ; 

Gale, George E. (A.M. 1941), band de 
rector, Public Schools, Whitetail, Mont, _ 

Gallagher, Eleanor H. (BS. 1941), 
teacher of fourth grade, Harding Se + 
Kenilworth, N. J. 

Garmezy, Norman (A.M. 1940), voc. | 
tional counselor, Jewish Vocational Sery- 
ice, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gibson, Thomas R. (B.S. 1925), 
director and director of ohne ‘a 
tion, Boys’ Club of Wilmington, Wilming- 
ton, Deb, - 

Grassman, A. Marie (A.M. 1931), a 
sistant professor of home economics, Vir. ~ 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Harby, Samuel F. (Ph.D. 1938), assistant 
information specialist, United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C, 

Hard, Helen W. (B.S. 1941), teacher of 
business education, The Career Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hastings, Grace E., teacher of commer- 
cial subjects, High School, Westport, Conn, 

Houx, Kate (A.M. 1929), rural super 
visor of elementary grades, San Benito 
County, Hollister, Calif. 

Howell, Helen M. (A.M. 1940), a& 
sociate professor of public health nursi 
School of Nursing, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Hutoff, Dorothy G., kindergarten teacher, — 
Post School, Fort Bragg, N. C. . 

Jantunen, Helen (B.S. 1940), secretary to — 
the principal, Wheelock School, Boston, — 
Mass. 

Jenkins, Nellie E. (A.M. 1940), dean of — 
girls, High School, Mount Vernon, Ind. = 

Kanzler Ernest (A.M. 1940), teacher of © 
history and coach of football, High School, — 
Plainville, Conn. i 

Langford, Mary Frances, elementary — 
teacher, Peck School, Morristown, N. J. 

Lippert, Gertrude (A.M. 1932), professor 
of home economics, Campbellsville Cok — 
lege, Campbellsville, Ky. 

Loomis, Emily, teacher of first grade, 
Public Schools, Norwich, N. Y. 

Lottich, Philip B. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of social sciences, Public Schools, Niles 
Mich. : 

Lundin, Ruth (A.M. 1941), teacher of” 
speech correction, The Woods School, 
Langhorne, Pa. 

[Continued in April Recorp] 





